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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention 
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OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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A GEORGIA MISSION 
Thomas Chapman 


INETY-FOUR years ago, Rev. D. B. 
Clayton, then a young minister, 
conducted religious services in Elbert 
County, Georgia, near the place where the 
famous heroine, Nancy Hart, had resided 
more than half a century before. A large 
family, consisting of ten boys and one girl, 
had established itself on a wide expanse of 
land along Broad River, and it was to the 
home of Thomas Bell that the young mis- 
sionary repaired. On a Sunday there he 


spoke to a large audience, and doubtless - 


made a strong impression on many present. 
He went his way, not knowing what the 
results might be. 

About fifty years later, Rev. John M. 
Bowers was invited to preach in this same 
community. He spoke more than once to 
large audiences, seated under the shelter of 
a saw mill. A little later Father Clayton 
was called back to this region, and he de- 
livered a number of discourses to many who 
had become thoroughly interested. Some 
were the children of parents who had heard 
him a half century before, but who had 
passed on to the life immortal. 

Soon after the second appearance of our 
brave old veteran in Elbert County, I was 
asked to visit those people and preach for 
them. I was then serving as State Mis- 
sionary for Georgia, and responded to this 
call at as early a date as possible. Meetings 
were held under a brush arbor, and many 
came to hear. Ata later date, we effected 
the organization of a church. If I mistake 
not, this occurred forty-two years ago. 
Following the organization, a plain wooden 
structure -was erected for the place of wor- 
ship, and it was my pleasure and privilege 
to dedicate that church. Something done, 
something achieved, and we were happy. 
The movement came to be known as 
Bowers Chapel. For a number of years it 
prospered under the ministration of dif- 
ferent pastors. But at last a period of de- 
cline set in, and the movement passed into 
eclipse, if not extinction. A number of 
causes brought this about, but it would be 
useless to recite them here. 

Not a great while after the organization 
of this church I was called to work in 
North Carolina, and later, to other states. 
I was absent from Georgia a good many 
years. When I returned almost nine years 
ago, Bowers Chapel had ceased to be. 
But in the year 1937 I decided to visit the 
community. No invitation had been re- 
ceived to go, but why should a missionary 
await invitations? I went and arranged 
for a service in a school] auditorium, to be 
held the following Sunday. When the 
time arrived I had the Ta aatha of speaking 
to a fine audience. Some had remembered 
me kindly. On the same trip I went to see 
the abandoned church edifice. Trees were 
growing up about it. The briars and 
brambles were showing an abundance of life. 
The doors, windows, and seats had dis- 
appeared from the former place of worship. 
It was by no means an inviting situation. 
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But I decided to return to this commu- 
nity as often as possible, and since that time 
many appointments have been filled. The 
church grounds were soon cleared of un- 
seemly growths. Doors, windows, and 
seats were put in place. Finally a new roof 
was added, and now we have there a com- 
fortable place of worship. The old edifice 
is plain, yes, plain enough to suit any 
Quaker or even a Hardshell Baptist. But 
I am proud of it, and the membership is 
proud of it, for our people there have a 
place where they can worship the Eternal 
as sincerely as one can worship in the 
noblest cathedrals anywhere. 

I had a delightful time at this church on 
the third Sunday in August. The people 
assembled in creditable numbers, and were 
glad for what had been achieved. To my 
messages that day they gave the kindest 
attention, as they always do, and it was a 
joy to speak to them. At the noon hour a 
fine dinner was spread on new tables under 
the trees near our house of worship. No- 
body was charged for anything, and there 
were many visitors. I saw the tables after 
the onslaught of those who freely ate, and 
there was an abundance left over. And 
just before I began Dodging back towards 
Atlanta, some of the good ladies gave me an 
ample supply of jams and jellies and fruit. 
It was an attempt to keep me kind and 
sweet, an impossible thing. However 
that may be, Iam very thankful. 

* * 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


1940-1941 

1940 

Sept. 29-Oct. 6 Fellowship of Learners 
Week—Home-coming Sunday Sept. 29, 
with the following week devoted to an- 
nouncement of plans for the year in all 
organizations of the church 

Oct. 6 Universal Communion Sunday— 
Church a Fellowship of Learners Day 

Noy. 3 Offering for International Church 
Extension Work in the local church 

Novy. 3 International Friendship Offering 
in the Church Schools 

Nov. 3 All Souls Sunday 

Nov. 10 Armistice Sunday 

Nov. 17 or 24 Thanksgiving Sunday—De- 
pending on the proclamations of Gover- 
nors in each state. 

Dec. 22 Christmas Sunday 


1941 

Jan. 5 New Year’s Sunday 

Jan. 12 Young People’s Day 

Jan. 19 International Sunday 

Feb. 9 American Friendship Offering in 
Church Schools 

Feb. 23 United Church Day 

Feb. 26 Women’s Dedication Day 

Feb. 26 Ash Wednesday 

March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

April 13 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 
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OUR FORWARD TOGETHER PROGRAM 


HERE ‘ts a Forward Together “Movement” with- 
in the body Universalist, and there are four 
distinct objectives to which we have committed 

ourselves—objectives to be sought between October, 
1939, and October, 1943. 

It has been pointed out repeatedly, however, that 
the Universalist Church envisions a long life ahead. 
The 1939 convention in Washington, therefore, adopted 
a program—a program designed to serve immediate 
needs. We appreciated the fact that other steps 
would follow. 

The program adopted at Washington was meant 
to cover the interim between two conventions—two 
because we felt the objectives could not be realized in 
a single two-year period. We said to ourselves, 
“These are the things we will emphasize during the 
next four years.” 

Let us all get it straight. Words and phrases are 
important. Universalists have entered upon a Forward 
Together Program. It was never intended to cease 
functioning in 19438, but to extend far into the future. 
We merely set ourselves to the more pressing tasks 
during this present four-year period. The point to 
bear in mind, of course, is that what we are busily 
occupied with just now constitutes a “first step” in 
our Forward Together Program. 

Robert Cummins. 
* * 


IMPRESSIONS OF A CONVENTION 


OR the benefit of people not familiar with the or- 
ganization of the Universalist Church, let us 
explain that from early times in our history 

local churches have come together in groups called 
associations, and in state and general organizations 
called conventions. The central organization bore 
the name United States Convention until in deference 
to churches in Canada the name was changed to 
General Convention. 

Among state organizations that of Maine has 
been always prominent in our history. 

This year the Maine State Convention met in 
Auburn as guest of one of our old and strong churches, 
called the Elm Street Universalist Church. This 
church, after suffering the decline which affected most 
churches, gained strength once more under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Weston A. Cate, who has had the help 
and backing of a clear-headed, resourceful and tactful 
wife. The society worships in a large, beautiful struc- 
ture, churchly in its appointments and atmosphere, 
which has been beautified recently by some panel 
_ paintings which are becoming justly famous. 

We shall publish in our next issue a most stirring 
description of what happened in the Auburn church 


when the man power of the church became fully or- 
ganized. 

If the six blind men of Industan had got hold of 
different parts of the Maine State Convention in- 
stead of different parts of an elephant, they probably 
would have argued just as long and just as loud about 
what the convention was like as they did about the 
elephant. 

One would have said: “The Universalists deal in 
stocks and bonds. They are more interested in cou- 
pons and bank balances than in anything else.”’ 

Another would have said: “They are parliamen- 
tarians, and not very good ones. Some appeared to 
think that if a Supreme Court justice acting as presi- 
dent made a ruling it could supplant the constitu- 
tion.”’ 

A third would have said: “Church conventions 
actually are interested in religion. I was in devo- 
tional meetings and I took part in a communion where 
the love of Christ was manifest.”’ 

So it would go. One would declare that Maine 
Universalists are very poor folks whose state quotas 
amount to only $250 all told, and show us that they pay 
their State Superintendent only $780 a year. Another 
would quarrel with this man and declare that the 
Maine Convention is rich, as it has $173,000 in funds, 
and that it is generous, for in spite of many demands 
at home it appropriated $75 to the work of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. 

Each of these blind men would have some of the 
truth about the Maine Convention but not all of it. 

And we shall have to remember that all were 
blind men. , 

The plain unvarnished fact is that the recent 
Maine Convention was regarded as an unusually good 
one. The number of ministers present, over twenty- 
five in all, was larger than in some years. The dele- 
gates faithfully attended the sessions. The Women’s 
Association and the Sunday School people combined 
forces with the State Convention and, except for 
business meetings, the sessions were united sessions. 
Outside speakers included Priestley of New York, 
Rose of Lynn, Harriet Yates, Ida Metz, the editor of 
the Leader and the General Superintendent from our 
denomination, and Professor Seward of Bates, Doctor 
and Mrs. Moulton from India and Doctor Meek, the 
president of the Maine Council of Churches, from 
other denominations. The addresses were worthy of 
an important occasion. But nothing in the way of 
public speech surpassed the clear, concise, interesting 
statement of Mrs. Cate at the very end of the con- 
vention, when she reported for tne women, or the in- 
telligent report of the young man who spoke for the 
church schools, 

Not all was sweetness and light at Auburn and 
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nothing is gained for a news report or for an organiza- 
tion by making it out that way. 

The president of the convention is one of those 
direct, forceful individuals who ride roughshod over 
obstacles. Never in the history of conventions have 
we heard a more scathing attack upon former state 
boards for laxness than he made. But obviously he is 
the kind of president who can grab a nine-thousand 
dollar debt by the scruff of its neck and shake the stuff- 
ing out of it. 

The State Superintendent also was under fire. 
Some were ready to refuse him re-election, but before 
they could start to form their lines, presto, he was back 
into office by unanimous vote. The new state presi- 
dent is for him. The beloved state treasurer, Dr. 
Harry Townsend, gave him a warm endorsement. 
His friends all claim that he is opening up closed 
churches. His opponents, as in the case of the famous 
Doctor Fell, are strong in their opposition. And is it 
not true that a strong opposition has its good points? 
The reactions in the Leader are regarded by some as 
far better than the editorials. 

In the pulpit for the occasional sermon was the 
familiar figure of Dr. John Smith Lowe, our former 
General Superintendent, whose sermon was on Jesus 
as the light of this dark world—a beautiful sermon, but 
John Smith Lowe in facing a severe handicap bravely 
and cheerfully and overcoming it is preaching a might- 
ier sermon continually. 

For communion all of us stood about a table set 
across the church in front of the chancel and down the 
center aisle to form across. Led by Mr. Cate, Mr. 
Veazie, Doctor Blair, Miss Forbes and Mr. Rawson, 
it was reverent and uplifting. The music helped. 
Under the new and moving conditions, the service 
made an impression upon all. 

A report of the convention is to follow as soon as 
we receive it. But nobody can put into a report the 
deeper things of the spirit that now and then flashed 
out. 

For the writer the moment of deepest impression 
was that when he saw his brethren in the ministry 
standing shoulder to shoulder about the table of the 
Lord. 

* * 
' THE STATUS OF THE UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


E doubt if the financial status of the Universalist 
Publishing House ever has been set forth as 
clearly and succinctly as in a personal letter 

written by Dr. Frederic W. Perkins to a friend who is 
a member of a State Convention board. If all of us 
who are interested in the paper and in the other ac- 
tivities of the ‘“House” would take pains to explain to 
people why we have to ask for money to enable us to 
balance our budget, we doubt if we should have any 
difficulty in raising the amount needed. Doctor Per- 
king’ letter gives us the facts. He wrote: 


As an old friend and as a director of the Universalist 
Publishing House I am writing to you as treasurer of the 
Convention about a matter of great importance to us as 
fellow Universalists. It is about the possibility of your 
Convention renewing the contribution which it formerly 
made to the sustaining fund of the Publishing House, 
which in 1939 amounted to $200. 

The situation briefly and concretely is that we must 
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raise at least $3,000 ‘in’addition to other income to en- 
sure the publication of The Christian Leader. As to the 
high standing of the Leader and its indispensability to 
the work of the denomination I do not need to argue. 
And there is nothing new or strange in the fact that it 
is published at a financial loss. While there have been 
of course losses in subscriptions due to economic condi- 
tions in recent years, new subscriptions have come in 
also. The fact is, however, that the Leader has always 
cost more than it received from paid subscriptions. Be- 
fore the depression, income from the general endowment 
of the Publishing House could be used to make up the dif- 
ference. That was what the endowment was for in 
part, to enable the House to serve the denomination. 

You can readily understand that income from in- 
vestments has greatly shrunk, just as in the case of col- 
leges and all endowed institutions. So I repeat that 
what is new is not the Leader deficit but the inability of 
the income from investments to meet it. 

A sustaining fund from contributions of the General 
and State Conventions and individual Universalists is 
the only way of meeting the situation, just as the col- 
leges, Tufts, for instance, rely on an annual alumni 
fund to offset reduced income from endowments. The 
General Convention is contributing $4,400, Massa- 
chusetts $500, New York $250, Maine $75, Rhode 
Island $50. We hope and expect that other Conven- 
tions will join in. And my object in writing you is to 
ask if you can induce your Convention to renew this 
year the contribution it made in 1939, in whole or in part. 

As you know, the Publishing House is legally as well 
as spiritually the property of the Universalist Church. 
Its trustees are elected by the General Convention and 
various State Conventions, of which your state is one. 
Whatever they may contribute to its maintenance is, 
therefore, not a gratuity to an outside organization but 
an appropriation for a very important instrumentality in 
carrying on their own work. 

Can you do anything to get your Convention to 
make such an appropriation? While I am writing out 
of a deep sense of responsibility as a director of the Pub- 
lishing House, my letter is on my own initiative. Please 
regard it as the plea of an old friend. Do what you can. 

I enclose a copy of Dr. Lalone’s annual report as 
manager. It tells more in detail what I have briefly sum- 
marized. 

* * 


WHAT MAINE LAYMEN HAVE DONE 


NE of the striking things at the Maine Universal- 
ist Convention was the laymen’s dinner. One 
hundred and fifty men assembled from all parts 

of Maine. The laymen of the Auburn church made 
the plans and aroused interest in the meeting. 

They prepared an exceptionally attractive program 
and then advertised it. The men in other churches 
knew in advance what was coming and they turned 
out. Chester Webley of the Auburn Universalist 
Men’s Club had a gripping story to tell of the things 
that men can do in a local church. We doubt if any 
men’s group in the denomination has exhibited more 
real dynamic power for useful projects than this 
Auburn group. 

Following Mr. Webley came a member of the 
Byrd South Pole Expedition, who spoke on ‘‘Byrd and 
the Antarctic,’”’ and gave an account of the dramatic 
rescue of the leader of the expedition by a small party 
of which he himself was a member. 

The laymen of Maine are organized. The Maine 
Universalist Laymen’s Fellowship is five years old. 
They have published a list of churches where men’s 
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clubs meet in which the time of meeting of every club 
is given. The objectives are clear. The booklet says: 
“Our objectives are to promote good fellowship among 
the membership, project programs which are designed 
to be of benefit to our local community and the build- 
ing of Christian citizenship, and prominently to pro- 
mote and advance activities designed to strengthen 
our local church and the churches of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention, and to loyally support, to the 
best of our ability, the programs of our State and 
General Conventions.” 

If a laymen’s movement in the Universalist de- 
nomination is ever to become a power, it will be be- 
cause it comes naturally out of local churches as the 
Maine state organization has done. Organizing from 
above down does not do the business. There seems 
to be real life and power in the Maine fellowship. 

We must not leave the impression that the women 
of Maine were sitting lonely and despondent while the 
men were away. Miss Metz of the National Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women and Mrs. Moulton of 
Lewiston and India were speaking that same night at 
the Women’s Annual Fellowship Dinner, and the re- 
ports that came from behind the closed doors all testi- 
fied to a gathering of equal interest and profit. Mrs. 
Ollie Cunningham of Augusta, Mrs. Florence Vicker- 
son of Portland, Miss Florence Buxton of Pittsfield 
and Mrs. Robie F. White of Augusta, who served as 
toastmistress, added to the gayety and charm of the 
evening. 

* * 


DR. JOHN CLARENCE LEE 


HOUGH Dr. John Clarence Lee had reached an 
advanced age, he did not seem old and few who 
knew him felt that the time of his departure was 

at hand. He was one of our ministers who made the 
Universalist Church respected in scholarly groups which 
knew little or cared little about us. In a short term 
as president of St. Lawrence University he accom- 
plished many important things. The New York 
Times of September 17 carries a dispatch from Boston 
which describes this work. It says that “in four years 
he enlarged the endowment, expanded the curriculum 
and greatly increased the number of students,” and 
that “the elective system was installed during his 
tenure.” 

To his spotless reputation, scholarly instincts and 
attainments, noble spirit, attractive and friendly per- 
sonality, a great company will testify. 

* * 


AS DOCTOR LALONE SEES IT 


ETTERS from friends sending their contribution 
to our current sustaining fund are inspiring 
reading and move us deeply. One such friend 

returned her last two gold note checks uncanceled. 
This represented a real sacrifice and we appreciate the 
gift more than words can tell. Our friend not only 
expressed her sentiments and ours but also the goal of 
our best efforts when she said, ‘‘Long may The Chris- 
tian Leader continue!”” From another part of the 
country came a ten-dollar contribution from a sub- 
scriber who only last year had many possessions 
“blown away in the tornado of June 18.” A retired 
minister, whose salary was never large, sends us not 
only the full two dollars and fifty cents for his Leader 
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subscription but also seven dollars and a half extra 
for the fund, because he feels the great importance in 
these times of a free journal of liberal religious opinion. 

So it goes. More than a hundred Universal- 
ists have to date made their contribution to our 
sustaining fund. Many of those contributions were 
real sacrifices. All were expressions of generous and 
intelligent loyalty on the part of Universalists who 
recognize the primary importance of the ministry of the 
printed word. To balance our budget—which we 
must—we need several hundred more contributions 
and we need them now. 

To those who have already helped we say, many 
thanks, and to those who have not yet sent their 
contribution we say most earnestly: Please do it now. 

y HM oe OF 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Expressing his sympathy for the people in the 
Church of England, the editor of The Living Church: 
writes: ‘“What future may be in store for the Church of 
England no man knows. Perhaps in the stress of the- 
present storm her status as an established Church, 
which has been at once a source of strength and of 
weakness, may be brought to an abrupt end. Perhaps: 
shorn of her temporal power she may have to rebuild 
her structure on the hearts of her people. If so, let 
her followers not despair. It has happened before 
that a national Church, like an individual, must lose 
its life in order that it may find its life. Disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England, yes, even perse- 
cution, may be but the beginning of a more glorious 
chapter in her history than has yet been written.” / 


A writer in TheChristian Century quotes an epitaph 
on the monument to an old Indian fighter to illustrate 
our blind spot in regard to the wickedness of war: “To 
Lem S. Frame who during his life shot 89 Indians 
whom the Lord delivered into his hands and who was 
looking forward to making up his hundred before the 
end of the year when he fell asleep in Jesus, March 27, 
1843.” 


A communicant of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church writes to The Churchman that “clergymen of 
the church are one hundred years ahead of the lay- 
men in knowledge of and understanding of the gen- 
erally accepted conclusions of historical study of the 
Bible,’ and that clergymen ought not to hide their 
light under a bushel. 


“The essence of Liberal Christianity,” remarks 
an exchange, “is that it confines its attention to this 
world and has no doctrine of immortality.” Why 
not try the scientific method before making such a 
statement, interview a few ministers, attend a few 


_ Easter services, read a few liberal journals? 


Humility and confidence can live together in the 
same man, and when they are in right proportions they 
make great lives. 


Fitting ideals to realities does not necessarily 
mean giving up ideals. It may mean putting ideals 
to work. 
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I Live in America—Thank God! 


Dilworth Lupton 


E Americans are half asleep, innocent of the 
fact that we skirt the fringe of disaster and 
death. What we need are several score Paul 

Reveres riding up and down our country crying, ‘“To 
arms! Toarms! The enemy is close at hand!” 

The vast majority of our fellow citizens in Cleve- 
land are far more interested just now in seeing the 
Indians win the pennant than the British win the 
Battle of Britain. Yet a man half blind could detect 
that the Battle of Britain may soon become the Battle 
of America. 

It may be, of course, that in spite of any Paul 
Reveres we shall continue to slumber until the swas- 
tika is planted somewhere on the western continent. 
Then it will be too late. We shall snatch our old mus- 
kets from the wall only to find the triggers so rusty 
that they won’t pull. 

How Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini and the Nazis 
of America must smile to see us taking a siesta un- 
mindful of their diabolic plans! 

Congress itself, with the exception of a few, 
slumbers too. The debate on conscription sounds as 
though some of our representatives and senators were 
talking in their sleep. Perhaps democracies are prone 
to talk themselves into the jaws of death. Let us not 
forget that the French Chamber of Deputies and the 
British Parliament debated interminably while Hitler 
was forging weapons for their destruction. 

Each day every one of us ought to thank God that 
he lives in America and be willing to live for it and, 
if need be, die for it. 

Several years ago, when I stood on the deck of 
a liner as we entered New York harbor, I said that 
passionately to myself, and I say it now with even 
more fervor. I had just returned from three weeks 
at the Olympic games in Berlin. On previous trips 
I had been in Russia and Italy. I had seen malev- 
olent tyranny first hand, and I loathed it in all its 
forms, Liberty seemed sweeter than ever before. 

I close my eyes to none of America’s weaknesses 
and crimes. We have been at times cursed with 
political corruption that smells to high heaven; we 
have been content to see excessive wealth beside in- 
human poverty; we have had our Ku-Klux Klans in 
various forms; some of our foreign policies in days 
gone by would hardly bear the scrutiny of honest 
men. 

Yet in spite of all these evils, present and past, we 
can still thank God that we live in America. To use 
the words of our martyred president in ‘‘Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois,” our fathers dreamed that one day we 
might shake off the chains and find freedom and 
brotherhood. We have done much to carry out that 
dream. Our country has been built upon certain 
great imponderables of the spirit, imponderables we 
are in grave danger of losing through our present in- 
difference and moral lethargy. What are some of 
these imponderables that have made America great? 

For one thing, we have nurtured individual self- 
reliance. This we inherited from our pioneer ancestors, 
who pushed through dense forests to turn a wilderness 
into gardens, farms and cities. They believed they 


could remove mountains; they had resourcefulness 
and enterprise. 

Probably our most precious spiritual inheritance 
is hberty. It was bought with blood. This country 
is the only great nation remaining where the common 
man dare speak publicly against those in power. You 
and I can stand in front of old Tom Johnson’s statue 
and advocate capitalism or socialism; we can castigate 
the President or Mr. Willkie or Mr. Browder to our 
heart’s content; we can worship as we please, when we 
please, and where we please—or not at all. 

Furthermore, we Americans have the heritage of 
social idealism. Increasingly have we looked with 
compassion on the multitudes. Never in history have 
those who succeeded had such sincere desire to share 
their success with others less favored. But we have 
gone deeper—we have sought to find the causes of 
poverty, to bring about a fairer distribution of wealth, 
to protect women, children and the man who works 
with his hands against exploitation and injustice. 
And we have dreamed dreams of a world at peace. 
Until an emotional reaction set in, the vast majority 
of American citizens after the Great War were in 
favor of our country’s taking her full part in building 
some kind of league to enforce peace. 

I warn you that these great imponderables that 
have become a part of the very soul of America will be 
snatched from us unless we shake our brains awake, for 
it is later than we think. 

Have you seen ‘‘The Mortal Storm’? If I werea 
multimillionaire I would make it possible for every 
man, woman and child in America to see this great 
drama of the screen. It is the story of what Hitler and 
his fellow madmen can do to the human soul, and it is 
told without rancor and without exaggeration. The 
tale concerns a German family in which two of the 
children are Gentiles and two partially Jewish. What 
a happy family it is until Hitler is made Chancellor. 
Then a storm of hate engulfs them all; sons turn against 
father and mother, brothers against sister. The 
father, an outstanding German scientist, is thrown into 
a concentration camp to die. His little boy learns 
what it means to be cursed with Semitic blood. His 
nineteen-year-old daughter is shot by her former 
sweetheart, now a storm trooper, as she tries to flee 
across the border into Austria. 

What becomes of self-reliance when one is trapped 
in a storm of hate like that? Those who come under 
Nazi persecution soon act like wild animals fleeing 
the hunter’s rifle. The Nazi converts themselves be- 
come mere cogs in the machine of the state, but they 
are worse than cogs. Charming and gracious young 
men are soon transformed into brutes. They become 
symbols of a whole nation, men and women who 
through reliance on the state lose all reliance on them- 
selves. 

Furthermore, we see in ‘“The Mortal Storm” what 
becomes of liberty—freedom to think, to speak and to 
act. Professor Roth, the renowned German scientist, 
refuses to accept the Nazi blood theory of Aryan su- 
periority and suffers immediate and cruel ostracism 
from those who had formerly loved and admired him. 
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An innocent old man is beaten by storm troopers be- 
cause he refuses to give the Hitler salute. In the 
place of liberty come intimidation and terror. No one 
—neither the National Socialists nor their victims— 
dare call his soul his own. 

What both amuses and irritates me is to see 
American Fascists and Nazis hide behind the pro- 
tection of our Bill of Rights. What bill of rights 
would shield you and me if we attempted in Germany 
to extol publicly the values of democracy and civil 
liberty? 

Is there a single scrap of social idealism left in 
Germany? What compassion has Hitler and his 
henchmen for the multitudes? Since 1933 German 
industry has made guns instead of bread. Labor 
unionism has been ruthlessly destroyed, and anyone 
who talks of world fellowship and world peace is 
thrown into a concentration camp or dies ignomin- 
iously before the bullets of a firing squad. Hitler has 
become a god to be worshiped and obeyed without 
question. He and his minions appeal to the lowest, 
not the highest, in man—to sadism, injustice and 
cowardice. 

What we see happening in “The Mortal Storm’ 
may happen to us. These next few months may well 
be the most fateful days in our history. Shall we 
awaken in time? Shall we continue to take democracy 
for granted or see that it is something spiritual, a 
faith that gives dignity to personality, that it means 
freedom, not slavery, and that it is worth dying to 
save? 

We in the United States have been idealists; now 
we must become realists or our American dream will 
come to a tragic end. Idealism and realism are not 
opposites; each complements the other. Idealism 
without realism results in futility; realism without 
idealism becomes static, dead. 

Do you remember what Isaiah said?—‘‘Woe unto 
them that call evil good and good evil!” That is pre- 
cisely what millions of Americans are doing this very 
moment, most of them quite innocently. Some of 
these misguided people are in the younger generation, 
recent products of our high schools and colleges; some 
are in our labor unions; others are men in high places 
of industry and finance; still others occupy prominent 
pulpits. 

And what do these gullible people say? That 
what is happening in Europe is no concern of ours 
(let them stew in their own juice); that the Battle of 
Britain is merely a conflict between two rival im- 
perialisms, and that it makes no difference to us which 
side wins; that we do not need to watch our ramparts 
—our navy, our army and our air force are plenty big 
and strong enough; that Hitler has no desire to attack 
the western hemisphere. 

Every one of these statements is the result of 
calling good evil and evil good. Indeed, every one of 
these statements is untrue. What is happening in the 
English sky this very hour is fundamentally a conflict 
between our way of life and a way of life that plans to 
destroy all the things our fathers bled for, and which 
we hold most dear. 

This irrepressible conflict is fundamentally spir- 
itual: the way of slavery against the way of freedom. 
The essence of National Socialism is the subjugation 
through force of men’s bodies and even their thoughts; 
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the essence of democracy is the eventual liberty of 
both body and mind. Nazism despises humanity; 
democracy believes ia its dignity and worth. 

How Hitler must gloat when his agents inform 
him of the gullibility and consequent moral weakness 
of millions of American citizens—this German Genghis 
Khan who despises democracy and who, according to 
his own solemn statement, intends to rule the world 
with iron and blood. 

We are confronted, as I have said, with an irrec- 
oncilable conflict. It is ‘‘we or they.”” If we think 
for one moment, as does Mr. Lindbergh, that Ger- 
many can be appeased, we are due for a ghastly dis- 
illusionment. We must face, and face today, the in- 
disputable fact that we who enjoy liberty are in danger 
of losing it. Our only chance of peace, and our only 
chance for victory should war come, is armed defense. 
It is the only language that Hitler understands. 

The most dangerous of America’s illusions since 
the Peace of Versailles is the notion that this nation 
can live alone and like it. We must awaken to our 
folly—and awaken now. 

If Germany wins the Battle of Britain, how long 
do you suppose we can survive in a world of hungry 
and power-proud dictatorships without being ready to 
fight for our very existence? World victory for the 
totalitarian states would set back the clock of civiliza- 
tion for centuries. We should give Britain all help 
we can short of war. 

War is horrible, yousay. Ofcourseitis. Noone 
in his right senses believes in the glory of it. The very 
fact that Adolf Hitler extols war is evidence of his 
moral degeneracy. 

And that brings us to the function of the church 
in this time of national crisis. 

A considerable number of American clergymen 
are out-and-out pacifists. They hold that violence 
should never be resorted to in order to arrest violence. 
To me this doctrine is wholly untenable. In the first 
place it is impossible to convert sufficient numbers of 
persons to experiment with the pacifist technique. 
There is not a nation on earth that will not fight 
against an invader whether actual or potential. 
Secondly, the pacifists lack moral discernment. Surely 
the loss of freedom is worse than war. Had our fore- 
bears thought otherwise we would not have freedom. 

For most of my pacifist friends I have great re- 
spect. I think their philosophy is wrong, but I admire 
their idealism and their courage. To stand against 
public opinion in time of war or threat of war requires 
more fortitude than to face machine guns. 

What I strenuously object to is the straddling 
attitude of many of our clergymen. They are neither 
pacifists nor do they believe in strengthening the mili- 
tary and naval defenses of our country. They talk 
peace, peace when there is no peace. That is the atti- 
tude of The Christian Century, the most influential re- 
ligious publication in America. Such milk-and-water 
teaching plays directly into the hands of Mr. Hitler, 
slows up our preparedness and weakens our morale; 
it is an opiate that lulls into false confidence. 

This milk-and-water attitude comes in part from 
a misinterpretation of Jesus. He was not always 
gentle and meek. At times his wrath was terrible. 
Read the twenty-third chapter of Matthew and see 
for yourself. What would he say today? ‘Woe unto 
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you Nazis, hypocrites. For ye shut the Kingdom of 
Heaven against men; for ye enter not in yourselves, 
neither suffer ye them that are entering to enter.” 

Ask your minister to state publicly just how he 
stands on the issues we are considering. If he is a 
pacifist, he should have the courage to advocate the 
dismantling of our navy and the demobilization of 
our army, for in his mind they are an abomination 
unto the Lord. If he believes that war is preferable to 
slavery, he should back with heart and mind and voice 
the building up of American defense against a day of 
reckoning. There is no middle course. 

We in the church have a stake in democracy. 
The ideals of democracy were born in religion and they 
must be sustained by religion. 

We of the church must awaken at once the moral 
defenses of America. 

We must demand that there be national unity, a 
wholehearted co-operation between government, labor, 
management, capital and agriculture. We must warn 
our people against interracial and interclass prejudice, 
and conflict that may well prove suicidal. 

We of the church must preach as never before the 
meaning and necessity of sacrifice, for it is a matter 
that few of our men in public office dare even to men- 
tion. Capital will have to sacrifice safe profits, labor 
must submit to longer hours and probably the tem- 
porary abrogation of the right to strike; politicians 
must surrender their selfish and party aims and work 
for the common good. All of us, before we get through 
with this grim business, will have to submit to lower 
standards of living. Business as usual and the busi- 
ness of war or preparation against war do not mix. 

And it is the responsibility of the church to teach 
self-discipline. We in America have lacked self- 
control. We have preferred liberty to law. We are 
accustomed to have what we want and to do what we 
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like. The church must remind us of the message of all 
the great religious teachers from Confucius to Jesus, 
that discipline is essential to character and power and 
public safety. 

Finally, we of the church must instill in our citi- 
zens a faith in the ultimate victory of democracy. 
What sense is there in becoming jittery when we face 
a crisis such as this? Humanity has always been fac- 
ing crises since the beginnings of civilization. Greece 
and Rome collapsed not because of external enemies, 
but because they lost their morale. Pessimism will 
paralyze us as it paralyzed France; ultimately faith 
endues a nation with power to withstand. 

You and I in the next few months will find many 
of our friends in a panic. Democracy is doomed they 
will say. Civilization is returning to barbarism. 

Nonsense! What you and I need more than any- 
thing else is a renewal of faith. Democracy with all 
its faults is the best government the world has seen. 
It still holds the greatest possibilities for the develop- 
ment of the individual and of society. 

And we must believe in God. We can no longer 
trust a tribal deity who will answer our prayers and 
give miraculous success to our arms. But we can be- 
lieve in God, we must believe in God. One of the out- 
standing facts of history is the progress of humankind. 
It has been irregular, to be sure, but it has been spiral 
and not circular as the ancients thought. It is an his- 
toric fact that greed, cruelty and injustice can flourish 
only for a while, but they do not have survival value. 
Whosoever builds on injustice, cruelty, mass burglary 
and mass murder cannot long stand, for he is fighting 
against God. The tenure of tyrants has always been 
short. But the nation that will build on tolerance, 
justice, compassion, brotherhood, thereby calls God 
into alliance. In the long run it cannot fail. 

I covet that destiny for America. 


Youth Searches 


Clara Morgan Wilkie 


HEN you were twelve to fourteen years of age, 
were the boys you knew wrestling with the 
questions of immortality, evolution, the Vir- 

gin birth, the Second Coming or the authenticity of 
the Bible? 

It was in a church school in South Berkeley that I 
was asked to take a class of boys, ages twelve to four- 
teen. These boys lived in the poorer section of the 
university town, on the edge of the rapidly developing 
city of Oakland. 

The church was a little, struggling organization 
with very little support from the community. Not 
only was the equipment meager, but the school was 
inadequately manned. I didn’t want to undertake 
the task, for I am no disciplinarian for boys of any age, 
and the order in the Sabbath school was far short of 
desirable anyway. But I could teach, and there was no 
one else to do it. 

The first Sunday there were just two boys present, 
two blue-eyed boys, Charles and Shobby. Charles, 
the shorter of the two, had a round face, dark hair, 
and was inclined to be chunky. Shobby, a towhead, 
was tall and slender. Shobby was busy looking after 
the records and collection envelopes. So Charles and 


I started in on the lesson. I hadn’t progressed very 
far into the lesson when Charles blurted out, “I don’t 
believe in immortality.” Just then Shobby appeared. 
I appealed to Shobby: “‘Charles says he doesn’t believe 
in immortality. What do you think about it?” ‘“Ah-h, 
I believe in evolution,’”’ was the answer. More still! 
What was I in for? Two problems facing me! To 
simplify matters for one day, at least, I confined our 
discussions to immortality and left evolution in the 
offing. 

We boiled our findings down to this. Man has a 
longing to be remembered after death. The monu- 
ments from antiquity down to the present day attest 
that. Man longs for life in another world to compen- 
sate for the mistakes, misfits and maladjustments in 
this. Everywhere in the physical world there is con- 
servation. Nothing is lost. Destruction of matter is 
only a change into other forms and elements. So in 
the spiritual realm there must be conservation of the 
soul in man, and not total annihilation. Immortality 
offers that conservation. 

The following Sunday we had two additions to 
our number. One was Pete, an undersized boy with 
straight, light hair that would not stay put in spite of 
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much brushing. His necktie was always askew as if 
he had dressed hurriedly, but he was a joy, so earnest 
and unafraid. The other boy, called Bud, was quiet 
at first, but not for long. When things began to hum, 
his brown eyes snapped and sparkled. 

Evolution was battered and tossed about, but 
gained favorable consideration. I pointed out for 
those who wanted to believe in evolution that they 
could feasibly do so. At the same time they should 
base their theory upon a belief in a God, a Creator, 
behind it all, who made His creation throb and tingle 
with the energy and power to become something 
greater, something better than themselves. In this 
way came progression. 

The opposition then felt that the theory of evo- 
lution might not be so bad after all. In other words, 
it was robbed of crass materialism and put upon a 
plane with a spiritual basis. It could be rightly named 
Christian evolution. Into the midst of this discussion, 
Bud, of all boys, catapulted the question of the Virgin 
Birth. Then we were in for trouble, but we postponed 
it for the next week. 

In came more boys for the topic of the Virgin 
Birth. Among them was a black, curly-headed boy, 
with a skinny, lanky youngster who couldn’t get his 
words out fast enough. I had no time to.get names 
and faces straight, no time to pay any attention to 
records or collections. The lesson books were on the 
table but never opened. We had no chairs and no 
time to find any. We had just a long table with the 
boys leaning on it, all standing, all wanting to talk 
at the same time. 

Such a wide-awake, eager lot I never had ex- 
perienced before. There were so many things to think 
about and so many words to say and so little time for 
them. Discipline! There wasn’t time for it! Be- 
sides trying continually to quiet them, my recurring 
suggestion would be along the line of, “Let him say 
what he has on his mind,” and out it would come. 
The boys were fair. They quickly fell in with the idea 
that everyone should have a chance. No boy was 
silenced. He had a right to his own ideas. 

We agreed that those who wanted to believe in the 
Virgin Birth should do so, and those who preferred 
evolution and like theories could keep their belief. 
But the great essential was not how Jesus was born, 
but how he lived and taught others to live, and the 
fact that he was willing to die for his teachings on the 
way of living, was the outstanding truth to face. 

Then came the Second Coming and we settled 
that in the two-way belief, for and against, mostly 
against. By the fourth Sunday we had nine boys. I 
heard the names Brittle, Rod, Jim, Carl, Rich, ban- 
died about from one side to the other, but I didn’t 
have time to attach any of them to any particular pair 
of squirming, twisting elbows on that table. I some- 
times wondered how any other class in the building 
could work. I had to calm them down constantly. 

On the fifth Sunday they brought only one new 
boy, but he was a “‘find.’’ He was larger, older, much 
better dressed, with quite a conceited and lordly air. 
This boy had made the bold assertion that “Jesus was 
an impostor.”” Somebody from somewhere had pro- 
duced a chair for James. There was an air of purpose 
about the other boys. They had brought this boy in 
to put him right. His heresy was going a little too far 
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and I could see that they were depending on me to doit. 

Their attitude interested me greatly. They were 
really concerned about his assertion. They inter- 
preted it rightly. He believed that Jesus had never 
lived, that the story of his life was a fabrication and 
not real. They did believe in Jesus, nine of them. 
They knew what I thought. We had worked to- 
gether a whole month. We had pooled our spiritual 
knowledge, had thought some things through to final 
conclusions, had worked in the same grooves of think- 
ing. 

So we went at it, James and I. They were, all 
of them, on the side of Jesus and the Bible. James 
didn’t have a single champion. And such comments! 
Thick and fast they came, in trios, sextets or chorus, 
never in tune or time. ‘‘Ah, she’s got you,” “She’s 
got you there,” “You can’t answer,” “You’re cor- 
nered,” “‘You’re licked.” These punctuated the whole 
discussion. 

The nine boys themselves were brimming with 
interest in the facts that I brought forward to prove 
their contention. These were: the dating of the calen- 
dar used by the whole world; the changing from the 
Jewish Sabbath on Saturday, the seventh day, to 
Sunday the first day, the Christian Sabbath; the tes- 
timony of secular historians like Josephus; the old 
manuscripts that record the story from which the 
Bible is translated, the additional fragments of papyrus. 
that have been discovered in isolated and disconnected. 
places, giving the “logos’’ or words of Jesus, coupled 
with the fact that I had seen these; the customs of 
ancient peoples in Palestine that are extant today. 
Such facts as these were too much for James. He 
was silenced, if not convinced. 

I was looking forward with great anticipation to 
some real Bible study with that bunch of boys. But 
that very afternoon, at 3 o’clock, I was boarding the 
train in Berkeley, called by telegram to the Middle 
West because of the death of my father. There was 
no one left to shepherd that group in the following 
weeks and when I returned five weeks later, that class 
had melted away. The two boys who were the 
nucleus of the class had moved away, one out of town 
and one to North Berkeley, and I never could find any 
trace of them. 

There will always be a longing in my heart for 
those earnest, eager boys who were wrestling with the 
major problems of our spiritual belief, nine boys who 
were interested enough to be worried about the atheistic 
tendencies of the tenth, nine boys who brought James 
to Sunday school with the assurance in their hearts 
that he was wrong and their Bible still stood for them 
the most valuable, reliable authority upon the life 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 


* * * 


THE MOST PRECIOUS PRIVILEGE 


The most ominous sign of our times is the indication of an 
intolerant spirit. 

Democracy has its own capacity for tyranny. The interests 
of liberty are peculiarly those of individuals and hence of minori- 
ties, and freedom is in danger of being slain at her own altar if the 
passion for uniformity and opinion gathers head. 

If progress has taught us anything, it is the vital need of 
freedom in learning. Perhaps this is the most precious privilege 
of liberty—the privilege of knowing, of pursuing untrammeled 
the paths of discovery, of inquiry.—Charles Evans Hughes. 
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A Boyhood of the Horse and Buggy Days 


XI. 


One of the Last Survivors of the American Revolution—II 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


HE stories of invasion and battle in the Wyoming, 
the Schoharie, the Cobleskill and the Mohawk 
valleys long ago became a part of my conscious- 

ness. The intimate connection of those events with the 
history of the country at large I learned much later. 

When the Tories, the Indians and the British 
troops came up the waterways, down the waterways, 
and over the Indian trails to the Cobleskill valley, the 
main motive sometimes was plunder, sometimes re- 
venge, but generally it was connected with some main 
movement in the struggle for the control of what had 
been the British colonies in North America. 

Our people on the old frontier of New York were 
in a dangerous position. Their neighbors were the 
powerful Indian tribes called the Iroquois or the Five 
Nations. The Mohawks were the nearest and were 
led by Joseph Brant, to give him his English name, 
an Indian who had been trained in white schools and 
who had been received in high circles in England. 
These Indians had fought with Sir William Johnson 
and the English colonists in the French and Indian 
War, but now, through the influence of Sir William’s 
sons and his retainers, they had espoused the English 
side. 

From 1775 to 1777, the colonists had hoped that 
the Indians could be kept neutral. General Schuyler 
of Albany had warm friends among them. General 
Herkimer of the Mohawk valley held a famous con- 
ference with them at Unadilla as late as June, 1777. 
But when Burgoyne started down from the north with 
his powerful army and St. Leger started down from 
Oswego with what was also deemed to be an over- 
whelming force, the grand council of the Iroquois 
made its decision and down through the woods came 
the runners calling all the tribes to war. 

Oriskany, where St. Leger was defeated, is rated 
one of the decisive battles of the American Revolution, 
related as it clearly was to the surrender of Burgoyne. 
But, also, it was related to the pioneer homes along the 
waters of the upper Susquehanna, the upper Delaware, 
the Mohawk, the Schoharie and the Cobleskill. The 
Indians lost at least a hundred warriors at Oriskany. 
Mary Jemison, a white woman married to a Seneca 
chieftain, has described the Senecas returning home 
in mourning expressed “‘by the most doleful yells, 
shrieks and howlings and by inimitable gesticulations.”’ 
They wanted revenge and they wanted to wipe out 
the disgrace of defeat. The high command of the 
British wanted also to weaken Washington, to divert 
troops from his command, and to destroy the grain- 
fields that were feeding the Continental armies. 
When the Schoharie valley militia turned out in the 
fall of 1777 to repel a force of Tories under Mac- 
Donald, when the men of Cobleskill marched up the 
creek on May 30, 1778, they thought probably simply 
in terms of protecting their families and their property, 
but they were really helping to win the freedom of the 
colonies. 

Lawrence Lawyer in 1778 was almost twenty- 
eight years of age. He had married his cousin Eliza- 


beth Lawyer, daughter of his uncle Lawrence Lawyer, 
and they had a fifteen-month-old baby. Lawrence 
Lawyer belonged to a militia company of the valley 
made up of fifteen or twenty men under Capt. Chris- 
tian Brown and Lieut. Jacob Borst. Indians having 
been seen skulking up the creek, Lieutenant Borst 
with his brother and another man went up the stream 
for some miles and had an encounter with two Scho- 
harie Indians whom they knew, Ones Yaap and Hans 
Yerry, and Ones Yaap was killed. These scouts gave 
the alarm and thirty or forty Continental soldiers 
were sent over hastily from the fort in Middleburg, 
eleven miles distant, under command of a Captain 
Patrick. They met the militia at Brown’s, east of the 
village, and on the 28th moved up to Lawrence Law- 
yer’s just west of the village, where they remained two 
days. Then they marched up the stream to the home 
of another ancestor, George Warner. His was the last 
house in the settlement. 

Up above them, in the dense forest, there lay 
Joseph Brant with a force of from three to five hun- 
dred Tories and Indians. 

What happened at Oriskany happened at Cobles- 
kill. The invaders ambushed the defenders. Brant 
sent a few Indians down to show themselves and then 
retreat to draw the main force up where his men were 
hidden. The local people, who knew Indians, sus- 
pected the trick and warned the Continentals, but 
Captain Patrick, the Continental commander, or- 
dered an advance. Into the trap they marched, but 
backed out fighting from tree to tree before they were 
surrounded. Patrick was fatally wounded, Brown 
took command, and the retreat began. At the Warner 
house five men volunteered to defend it to give the 
others a chance to warn the women and children. 
They delayed the advance, but every one perished, 
one by torture with a roll of worthless Continental 
money stuck derisively in his hand. 

Among the wounded who escaped was a Conti- 
nental soldier named Jonas Belknap. He received a 
musket ball in the right hip and was carried out of the 
battle by young Lawyer and hidden. He stayed in a 
hollow log all night but crawled out next day cold and 
stiff. Sitting on a fence he saw two Indians laden 
with plunder and two dogs approaching and let him- 
self fall in a thicket of briers. The Indians came up 
to the fence and the dogs put their paws on it and 
growled, but the Indians had a bottle and did not 
notice the man in the bushes. Probably they thought 
that their dogs had found a woodchuck. Belknap 
lived to tell the tale. He crawled to the one cabin left, 
Warner’s old cabin spared as a trap, and there a 
burial party found him two days later. ; 

“Grandma” Lawyer with her baby came out 
finally where the Cobleskill flows into the Schoharie 
and made her way to the fort. If one of her de- 
scendants had to walk to the fort over good roads 
and in fine weather, it would be considered a feat. 
This great-great-great-grandmother did it through 
woods while in deadly fear of Indians and wild ani- 
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mals, with a baby in her arms, in darkness and in storm, 
and over a period of three days. Her baby was the 
only one of the family, of which I have a record, to 
die young. She was twenty-five. Her mother lived to 
be over seventy-four. 

There was a second invasion of the Cobleskill 
valley in 1781. By that time a little fort had been 
built at the east end of what is now the village, named 
Fort Du Boise, and a few cabins had been put up to 
replace some of the buildings burned three years be- 
fore. Lawrence Lawyer, coming home from Scho- 
harie, saw most of these buildings in flames. While he 
watched he saw three Indians approaching who were 
driving cattle. They had not seen him and he crouched 
down by alog. They passed near but did not discover 
him. The story of that afternoon in that valley was 
the story of many another afternoon in many another 
valley. Tories and Indians came for plunder, for 
scalps, and to destroy. Then, as soon as they got 
enough men together, the adherents of the Continental 
side plundered the farms of Tories, drove off their 
stock and captured or killed the men. 

There was but one side to the story in those days; 
each man was sure that he was right. The Tories of 
the Schoharie settlements came back to recapture 
their farms and to ensure the victory of a king who 
would make them all wealthy. The Indians came back 
in fury because the white men had stolen their lands 
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and had invaded their own villages to kill and to burn 
Wars for freedom have their noble side but their dark 
side also. 

In 1847, Peter Wilson, a Cayuga chief, spoke be- 
fore the New York Historical Society and said: 

“The Empire State, as you love to call it, was once 
laced by our trails from Albany to Buffalo—trails 
that we had trod for centuries—trails worn so deep by 
the feet of the Iroquois that they became your roads 
of travel as your possessions gradually eat into 
those of my people. Your roads still traverse those 
same lines of communication which bound one part 
of the Long House to the other. Have we, the first 
holders of this prosperous region, no longer a share in 
your history? Glad were your fathers to sit down 
upon the threshold of the Long House. Had our fore- 
fathers spurned you from it when the French were 
thundering at the opposite gate to get a passage 
through and drive you into the sea, whatever had been 
the fate of other Indians, the Iroquois might still have 
been a nation, and I, instead of pleading here, for the 
privilege of living within your borders—I might have 
had a country.” 

What makes these words so moving to a son of old 
Schoharie is that it is absolutely sure that all the first 
settlers of the county would have perished from cold 
and hunger if it had not been for the generosity and 
kindness of the Schoharie Indians. 


Our Youth and Foreign Needs 


Harriet G. Yates 


The following article will appear in the October 
issue of Onward, the monthly paper of our national Y. P. 
C. U. It is shared with Leader readers because we feel 
that our ministers and laity alike will want to commend 
and assist our young people in every parish as they at- 
tempt to meet this call for wider service in behalf of the 
liberal cause. Give them your active support. 

The Editor. 


VER Labor Day week-end the annual Y. P. C. U. 
gathering at Ferry Beach, Maine, concerned 
itself with the question of foreign affairs, our 

relation to it and our part in it. Uppermost in our 
minds was the fact that our National Y. P. C. U.isa 
member of the International Religious Fellowship, an 
organization made up of young people from many 
countries who are concerned for the spread of liberal 
religion. Originally a Dutch movement, it widened 
its scope in 1934, when both the National Y. P. R. U. 
and Y. P. C. U. of the United States joined up. An- 
nual meetings, lasting five days, are held in various 
countries—here in America in 1936, at Oxford, Eng- 
land, in 1937, and at Leersum, Holland, in 1938. 
War conditions changed the 1939 meeting from Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, to Arcegno, Switzerland, and the 1940 
meeting from Budapest, Hungary, to Kinver Camp, 
England. We do not know that any other than 
English delegates were in attendance at this year’s 
meeting, unless it was the American president, who 
has been in England for the past year, the Rev. Jeffrey 
- W. Campbell. 

We are concerned for these friends of ours— 
spiritual kin, if you like. They are carrying on val- 
iantly in England because they realize that the Dutch, 


Danish, Hungarian, Czechoslovakian, Transylvanian, 
Rumanian and other national groups are temporarily 
stilled by national decree. We here in America must 
rise to the occasion and help carry the torch in every 
way possible. Our turn has come. 

“What can we do?” is the question we asked of 
Daphne Maris Winder, formerly of the Joliet, IIl., 
Y. P. C. U., now married to an Englishman but here 
in America for the duration of the war. We asked the 
same question of Vilma Szantho Harrington, formerly 
of Transylvania, now of Chicago, IIll., who was pre- 
sented with honorary membership in the Y. P. C. U. 
at the annual convention at Ferry Beach in 1938. The 
answer came at once. The English groups are hard at 
work endeavoring to aid in refugee work, not only 
among liberal church families from the Continent but 
through refugee agencies attempting to meet all needs. 
They are hard-pressed for clothing, and that is one 
thing our American groups can well supply. ‘“‘No mail 
that I have sent to England has been lost,’’ writes 
Mrs. Winder, “and I have sent letters and packages 
weekly since my return to the States early in June.” 
From Vilma comes the suggestion that all of us who 
know people in foreign countries should constantly 
keep in touch with them. ‘Give them the written as- 
surance that you think of them, that you are working 
for the causes for which they stand.” 

Here are things that we can do. Those of us who 
have friends, relatives, and acquaintances on any 
foreign soil can write, and write often. Write care- 
fully-worded, newsy, friendly letters, noncontroversial 
in nature, not dwelling upon the difficulties of the 
world, but assuring them of our thoughts and prayers. 
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Mrs. Winder suggests that some of the girls in our 
unions, aided by their friends and mothers, could well 
make some bed comforters from scraps of woolen 
goods, old dresses, coats, ete. Why not make up a 
party to put these together, and tie? It’s fun, as 
well as being a useful service. Send out your commit- 
tees to secure pieces for the comforters, set a date for 
their assembling, and the job will be well under 
way. 

Packing boxes of clothing is something we can all 
do. Suppose we organize on this type of service! 
Could we get unions to volunteer to pack and mail a 
box of usable clothing on alternate Saturdays between 
September and January? Some have already offered, 
so let’s try it out. Here are the addresses to which 
they may be sent: Rev. E. Rosalind Lee, Cefn Bryn 
House, Penmaen, Wales; Rev. John Kielty, Uni- 
tarian Church, Stockport, Cheshire, England; Mr. M. 
Humphreys Winder, “Parkfield,’’ Winnington Road, 
Marple, Cheshire, England; Rev. G. J. G. Grieve, 92 
Hornsey Lane, London, N. 6, England. Mr. Grieve 
is secretary of the refugee committee, but if you 
would prefer to send your box to some other part of 
England or Wales, do so. Here is the procedure to 
follow: 

1. Discuss the I. R. F. with your unioners and ad- 
viser. Decide whether you will help the cause by 
sending a box. If so, select your date. 

2. Notify the Y. P. C. U. office, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., what date you have selected, and to 
whom you will mail the box. 

3. When the box is packed, send a letter to the 
person to whom you have addressed it so that he 
will know it is coming. Be swre to include the following 
sentence in your letter: ‘‘From the Young People’s 
Christian Union (or whatever name your group car- 
ries), Universalist, of , —, American member of 
the International Religious Fellowship.”’ (In this way 
they will know that the American members are doing 
their best to work hand in hand with their fellow 
liberals at this difficult time.) 

4. When the box and letter have been mailed, 
send a post card to the Y. P. C. U. office indicating 
that you have fulfilled your obligation at this point. 

5. The list of unions co-operating will appear 
monthly in Onward. 

Of course you may take as many dates as you like! 
In fact, we are hoping that there will be such a demand 
that we can go right on sending boxes and comforters, 
and even money, after the new year begins. And we 
are also hoping that you will not let your concern for 
our friends overseas end with the sending of clothing. 
Plan to include in your year’s program a real study of 
the I. R. F. and the work it has done. Know also 
about the larger interdenominational work which the 
parent-body, in effect, the I. A. R. F. of which our 
General Convention as well as the American Unitarian 
Association is a member, is doing. Theirs is a thrill- 
ing story, and indicates the possibilities that are ours 
as partners in furthering the cause of liberal religion. 
Find out about liberal church groups in other coun- 
tries—where they are and what they are doing. Then 
work harder at home in order that the light of liberal 
Christianity may not go out as long as you can help 
to keep it burning. 

And here are the dates—choose yours as soon as 
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you can. The first two have already been spoken for: 
September 14—Hartford, Conn., Senior Union, Sep- 
tember 28—Lynn, Mass., October 12, October 26, 
Nov. 28, December 7, December 21. 

We are counting on you. 


* * * 


THE FAREWELL 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


FRIEND of mine came to tea one Saturday. 

Her name is Philippa; she is called Pippa for 

short. On the day of the tea party she was six 

years and one month old. At half past three her 
mother brought her and left her. 

Now tea parties are sometimes tiresome because 
there is simply nothing to them but cookies and polite 
conversation. This party was of the kind I myself 
would like to go to. In various places all over the 
house, paper parcels were hidden. In one parcel was 
a doll’s tea-set; in another a concertina—loud, piercing, 
splendid—the sort of musical instrument one’s parents 
rarely buy for one. There was a book, some beads, 
and things like that. So, after a little agreeable con- 
versation, Pippa began a treasure hunt. 

The treasure hunt took quite a time. At last all 
the parcels were found. Then we had tea. Then other 
visitors called; and Pippa piayed them several loud 
grand sonatas and a fugue or two. The concertina 
was admirably suited to the fugue. Then we decided 
to offer visitors some tea from the little teapot and in 
tiny cups. The visitors sipped their tea and said it 
was perfectly delicious. After that we looked at pic- 
tures in the book; and, before we knew where we 
were, Pippa’s mother had come for her again. 

It was really quite sad that our tea party was over. 
Concertina, doll’s tea-set, book and beads and things 
were all popped into a large bag; and there was Pippa 
in her nice beige coat ready to go. And it was very 
pleasant to see how she dawdled. She was in no 
hurry to go. She held her bag tightly, peeping now 
and then to see that all the treasures were there. 

“Come, Pippa,” said her mother. “It’s awfully 
late; we really must go.” 

Pippa was most polite. She has the nicest man- 
ners, and she thanked us for the party without ever 
having been prompted by her mother. She promised 
to come again soon. She climbed into the car, and held 
the treasures on her lap, patting them carefully. Pip- 
pa’s mother started the engine, and slowly they went 
down the drive. 

Now it so happened that I stood far out on my 
doorstep and watched them go. The sunshine was 
bright and the air was comfortable, and I watched the 
car as it slid through the gateway and turned. Then 
suddenly it stopped. The horn was sounded again 
and again; and Pippa cried out something I could not 
hear. I ran down the drive, thinking she had for- 
gotten one of her treasures or something. I stood at 
the open window of the car. Pippa’s dark eyes were 
anxious. ‘‘Whatisit?” I asked. . 

“T never really gave you a good-by hug,” said 
Pippa. So we exchanged four satisfactory hugs—tre- 
markably satisfactory considering they were through 
the window of the car; and they drove off. 

I felt very happy. 
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This is why I was suddenly so happy—because 
Pippa, forgetting her treasures and remembering 
something more, had known that persons are more 
important than things. For let me tell you this—the 
best manners are not snapped off by the bang of an 
automobile door; and it is the backward look which 
counts most to the person who remains on the doorstep. 


* * * 


WHY CHURCH AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN RELIEF? 
Roswell P. Barnes 


N the presence of multiplied secular agencies for war relief, 
some of them doing excellent work, is there any need for our 
church agencies? We answer with an unqualified Yes. 

Just as there is a place among the many institutions of the 
community for hospitals and schools under church auspices, so 
there is in this critical time need for church agencies of relief, to 
bear their part and make their distinctively Christian contribu- 
tion to a suffering world. 

This becomes clear if we consider the special aims and char- 
acteristics of the organizations grouped together by the Joint 
Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals in the Churches. 

1. These agencies are not for military relief but for mercy 
and reconstruction among civilians. Some others, in a perfectly 
legitimate way, have a political purpose, and some deal with 
military relief. The Red Cross, for example, was established 
primarily for medical service to combatants, and although its 
objectives have later been broadened, they are carried out in the 
main through semi-governmental agencies, frequently military. 
In its maintenance the people of the churches participate freely 
and generously. Our group of agencies is not competitive with 
the Red Cross, but co-operative and supplementary. We deal 
with purely civilian relief; we minister to those who, while them- 
selves noncombatants, are suffering from the devastation which 
war brings. 

2. The Red Cross, like numerous other societies and com- 
mittees, is now concentrating its attention chiefly on Europe. 
Our group of agencies deals with both ‘‘occupied” and ‘“‘unoc- 
cupied” countries in Europe, but also with China, in its vast 
wants, and with other lands not involved directly in war, but 
where refugees and Christian workers are cut off from their usual 
support for succor. This is practically a world-wide ministry. 

8. While ours is a distinctively Christian ministry, it is not 
confined to Christians as the object of assistance. Our motto is 
not “by Christians for Christians,’’ but ‘“‘by Christians for the 
needy, without distinction of race, creed, or color.” We bear 
witness to Christ by serving all in the name of Christ. Our 
Christian relief work in China has preached more powerfully to 
non-Christians, both Chinese and Japanese, than many sermons. 
We are using established and tested and approved agencies, all of 
them vitally connected with the Christian Church. 

4. By this living witness to Christ through deeds of mercy 
and help, and by coming to the rescue of imperiled ministers and 
missionaries abroad, we are seeking to maintain that supra-na- 
tional Christian fellowship which is our one best hope for the 
ultimate achievement of brotherhood and peace. Where sup- 
port of the Christian movements in non-Christian lands is no 
longer possible from their normal bases, because of the destruction, 
impoverishment, and political limitations arising from the pres- 
ent wars, the banner of Christ will be lowered in those outposts 
unless favored America, still at peace and enjoying some degree 
of prosperity, comes to their aid. 

5. A united effort by the church through its own accredited 
agents to meet this world-emergency, to relieve suffering, to 
save life, to hearten the despairing, and to preach the Good News 
of the Kingdom of Love, must react in blessing upon the church 
itself. Not by mere individual giving, but by the corporate act 
of the body of believers, exalting Christ and moving together in 
his name, there should come a new consciousness of his presence 
and leadership, a new faith and a new hope. 

These truly Christian purposes justify our appeal for sacri- 
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ficial and continuous giving by Christian people so long as the 
present conditions last. 


What Some Local Churches Are Doing 

1. Giving a special offering one Sunday each month through- 
out the year for relief of distress abroad. 

2. Organizing a parish Committee for World Relief. 

3. Designating one month for a campaign for contributions 
and pledges from all individuals or groups. 

4. Obtaining pledges (to be paid over a period of months) 
from men’s, women’s and young people’s organizations and 
classes. 

5. Initiating community-wide World Service Leagues to 
make layettes, gather clothing and raise money from benefits. 

6. Putting alms-boxes for overseas relief in the rear of the 
church and calling attention to them every week. 

7. Distributing informational material, describing the needs 
and the administration of relief, to support an appeal. 

8. Increasing their total benevolence budget by a substantial 
amount—some 40 percent, some 100 percent. 

9. Initiating local radio programs sponsored by all the 
churches. 

10. Inducing farmers to plant the ‘‘Lord’s Acre.”’ 

* * * 
THE WAY THAT LEADS TO GLORIOUS LIVING 
Horace Ward 


HERE is a kind of goodness which grows out of fear, but it is 
the goodness of the slave. Whether an act is prompted by 
fear of a master, fear of poverty, of the law, of death, of hell, or 
any other fear, makes no difference. It is still the work of a 
slave. No one can rightly call himself free unless he is free from fear. 
There is a goodness which is born of the hope of reward. 
This is commerce. Whether a deed be done with the hope of 
gaining money, social position, office, fame, the favor of God, or 
a place in heaven, makes no difference in the status of the deed. 
It is a commercial thing. 

I have no quarrel with these. They sometimes appear to be 
necessary in maintaining order and feeding the bodies of men. 
But for the nourishment of the soul they are only the shadow of 
goodness. ‘To feed your soul upon these things is to eat but the 
shadow of bread, which is the food of starvation. I have seen in 
many a well-fed body the walking skeleton of a soul, and I have 
seen stalking through the lives of many rich people the specter 
of spiritual starvation. I declare to you it is more pitiful, more 
heart-wringing, than a starving child crying in the night. 

My prayer is that you will not be satisfied with these shad- 
ows but will seek until you find the real thing. For there is a 
goodness which grows out of a sympathetic understanding of the 
needs of a brother, out of pure love for human beings. This 
is conceived only in the sharing of the burdens of another. It is 
born in pain and brought to fruition with almost infinite pains- 
taking labor. But in the harvest of this there is nourishment for 
the soul. If you eat this food it will not take one pound from 
the burden on your back, but it will give you strength to carry 
with ease that which now weighs you down. It will not make 
your pathway smoother, but you can leap lightly over those 
stumbling stones which cause the downfall of ordinary men. If 
you eat this food, you can mount up with wings as the eagle, you 
can run and not be wearied, you can walk and faint not upon the 
way that leads to glorious living. 


* * * 


THE EXTRA INCHES 

“Tt’s not the six feet which make a man tall—it’s the extra 
inches which make him stand head and shoulders above the rest,” 
once remarked President Garfield. 

This stands today just as well as when Garfield was chief 
executive. It’s not the ordinary work we do, or the ordinary 
attention we devote to our business, but the extraordinary efforts, 
which produce success. 

All around you are men who are working seemingly faithfully 
and still are not making much more than a mediocre living. The 
extra inches are lacking!—E xchange. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MISSIONARIES IN JAPAN NOT BEING 
BROUGHT HOME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When I read the statement in the Nutshell column of the 
September 14 Leader, that “principal denominations are bringing 
home their men’”’ (from Japan), I was very sure that it was an en- 
tirely erroneous report. But I dared not dispute it until I had 
consulted high authorities. I am informed by the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Conference of North America that the report is un- 
doubtedly not true, that the Conference knows of no boards 
which are calling home their missionaries. In fact, the letter goes 
on to state that several boards are known which are making no 
changes whatever. It is true that some missionaries in readiness 
to go to Japan are being detained. It seems that the leaders of 
missions in this country are regarding the nationalization of 
Christian churches in Japan with favor, even. A missionary who 
served in China when the government edict compelled all mis- 
sion schools to have Chinese principals and a Chinese majority 
on their boards of directors states that it has turned out to be one 
of the grandest things that has happened to Christian education, 
although at the time some missionaries thought everything worth 
while had come to an end. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


ONE WORD MORE ON WILDER’S BOOK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read Dr. van Schaick’s review of Professor Wilder’s book, 
“The Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry,” with great interest— 
with so keen an interest, in fact, that I hied me to the book itself. 
And then I discovered, what I had not suspected would be the 
case, that this is far more a diagnosis of our times and its religious 
ideas than a dry-as-dust technical exposition of poetry as such. 

May I be permitted the ‘‘one word more,” therefore, to em- 
phasize the value of this work to us ministers who marvel at the 
low ebb of church interest, but have very vague ideas of what the 
underlying reasons for it are. A busy parson might instinctively 
shy away from a discussion of poetry, and especially of this 
rather incomprehensible ‘“‘new poetry,” but a depicting of the 
latest modern’s reactions and doubts, and a sympathetic study of 
his half-faiths—as they often are, really—is the very thing to be 
patiently considered and mulled over by us whose specialty is 
faith and the rousing up of more of it, in these more or less barren 
days. 

Professor Wilder is very specific and detailed in these re- 
gards Iam emphasizing. On one page, for example, he sets down 
six objections in the modern poet’s mind to our conventional 
religion and morals, giving a whole paragraph to each objection 
(p. 169). Has anybody else done this for us, bringing the por- 
trayal of doubt up to date? Speaking summarily, the basis of the 
new poet’s thought (and in so far of the world he lives in) is 
either pantheism or a cult of the more primitive or subhuman 
impulses, or even the blind suicide of irrationalism; and the 
cardinal fault or disease in him and our world of today is disso- 
ciation, viz., as regard the soil, the family and the social whole. 

Of authoritarian and totalitarian religion the author also 
has something to say; and repeats often the assertion that the 
real lack and need of these moderns is a right and true religion— 
our Protestantism, that is to say—though even in referring to 
that his eye looks forward to something farther than what is as 
yet reached. For example: 

“Nothing seems clearer from the main movement of modern 
life than that the great solutions of contemporary ethics and 
religion will have to come from those churches and groups that 
have wrestled most fearlessly and empirically with modern 
thought. Our age waits for Eliots (T. S. Eliot is for him the most 
religiously satisfactory of the group; he is less in error, i. e., than 
most) who will fight it out on the exposed and hazardous front 
where the Protestant tradition is today reshaping itself in both 


theology and life, and where it is passing beyond Protestantism 
into something new.” (P. 216.) 

But this is too long drawn out already: all that is needful is 
to point out the valuable sweep and wide horizoning of this 
scholarly and yet (for a minister) most profitable array of insights, 
with full bibliography all along. I read it through in the odd 
moments of three days; and found it as compelling to my at- 
tention as a novel, May it have a circle of ministerial readers as 
wide as it deserves, for it is an authoritative book and precisely in 
our field. 

John E. LeBosquet. 

Amherst, N. H.- 


* * 


THE MEN WHO MARCH AGAINST THE FOE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I see by reactions of September 7 that Dr. Rose, one time cf 
Newark, will take his stand at the side of the men who march 
against the foe, as his forefathers did. Lined up on the sidewalk 
with the other prominent citizens over forty-four years of age, 
to egg the marchers on to do their bomb-dropping and bayonet- 
jabbing for them, I take it. 

Why anyone who feels as strongly as Dr. Rose does about the 
Christliness of war has not been rotting in no-man’s land these 
many years is something I cannot understand. Fate was cer- 
tainly hard on him that he could not have “‘died to make men 
free’ in the Spanish-American War (made by Hearst), or the 
World War (made by Wall Street), or in the Spanish Civil War 
(made by our recent friends Hitler and Mussolini). 

And surely all this fuss about the conscription act could 
have been avoided if only Dr. Rose had rallied the other old 
fellows who feel the same way that he does; the War Department 
would have had its 400,000 men in no time, and the youth of the 
country could have gone on minding its own business. Though 
perhaps he thinks there is something not quite partiotic about 
the man who volunteers, and is waiting until the age limit is 
raised and he can be conscripted democratically, the way they 
do in Germany. 

Dr. Rose’s apotheosis of Mrs. Howe’s battle hymn of hate is 
such as to move one to poetry, a modern “Onward Christian 
Soldiers’: 

Jesus and Lincoln and Rose 
All sing as they march on their foes: 
“We've a fine battle-song 
So we cannot be wrong: 
Jesus and Lincoln and Rose.” 
Anti-Puttering. 


* * 


IN TOUCH WITH BRAVE BRITAIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read with interest the various articles and letters in the 
Leader on this war. I need hardly say that I fully share your 
views on this subject. It is somewhat exasperating to read of 
intelligent men advocating nonresistance to Hitler and his tribes. 

I get letters from my brothers and a sister who live in and 
around Birmingham, England, and from them learn something of 
the stark realism of living constantly under the terror of death 
from the skies. I rather wish that some of these opposers and 
pacifists might spend a few days and nights around my old home. 
But I also get from my relatives the affirmation— We shall win out. 

Isaac Smith. 


Meriden, Conn. 
* * 


The popular impression of hard-hearted politicians in smoke- 
filled rooms, plotting to starve innocent men and women (on re- 
lief) may be good color for the movies, but it is not reality. What 
is real is gatherings of business men, lawyers, and politicians 
struggling hopelessly with subjects they know nothing about.— 
Edward Corsi, deputy commissioner, New York City Department 
of Welfare. } 
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Our Library Desk 


A Valuable Book in Its Field 


The Art of Conducting Public Wor- 
ship. By Albert W. Palmer. (Macmillan. 
$2.50.) 


This book by the president of Chicago 
Theological Seminary is a valuable addition 
to the increasing number of treatises on 
the significance of worship as the distinc- 
tive function of the church. It recognizes 
that while worship is of course primarily a 
spiritual attitude, in the absence of which 
all forms are empty of value, it is also an 
art of which those charged with the high 
privilege and responsibility of conducting 
public worship should be expert practi- 
tioners. 

Like every art, the art of worship has 
at its best distinctive forms. The most 
effective orders of worship follow a fairly 
common pattern. They are not a jumble 
of unrelated parts, reflecting the personal 
taste or idiosyncrasies of a minister or a 
congregation. They are not manufactured, 
but naturally develop, in accordance with 
psychological laws, out of general ex- 
perience and the changeless instincts and 
needs of human souls. Beneath wide vari- 
eties of content and particular occasion 
they are adaptations of a common pattern 
that has stood the test of time. 

The art of conducting public worship 
consists in understanding the function of 
such elements as adoration and praise, 
penitence and self-recovery, song and 
prayer, meditation and preaching, and skill 
in so blending them that they shall con- 
tribute effectively to a predetermined re- 
sult, making men and women freshly con- 
scious of the presence, will and compan- 
ionship of God. To help ministers es- 
pecially to become artists in that high sense 
is the purpose, admirably fulfilled, of this 
book. 

The historical approach and the catho- 
licity of the book appear in a chapter on 
“The Background of Christian Worship.” 
“As Protestants,”’ the author says, ‘‘we are 
not going to repudiate the essential aims 
and moral and spiritual values of the 
Reformation. But as, in the noblest use 
of the word, Catholic Christians, we are 
free to profit by the whole historic process 
through which all our spiritual ancestors 
have gone. ... Our present task is, 
therefore, to look at church architecture, 
at the order of service, and the possible 
materials of worship with complete free- 
dom. Weare to seek to minister to human 
needs for worship with the best and wisest 
use of all the treasures of architecture, art 
and literature of all the ages, by no means 
excluding our own.” 

Such chapter-headings as ‘The Archi- 
tectural Setting,” ‘“Worship through Sym- 
bols,” “The Words of Worship,” ‘The 
Sacraments,” are full of practical sugges- 
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tions for increasing the effectiveness of 
public worship. Any minister or parish 
considering the building of a new church or 
redesigning the interior of an old one would 
do well to read the explanation of the sig- 
nificance of the chancel arrangement of 
lectern, pulpit, communion table and 
choir stalls. 

To any who may fear that the growing 
emphasis on worship will lessen the im- 
portance of preaching, the prophetic func- 
tion which the Protestant churches honor, 
Dr. Palmer’s closing chapter on “Worship 
and Preaching” will be reassuring. ‘‘Preach- 
ing is not really preaching, it is only a form 
of oratory or, at best, of religious public 
speech, until it is set in the midst of wor- 
ship and made radiant with the light which 
worship may throw upon it... . After a 
great worship experience it ought to be 
easier to preach a really great sermon, in 
tune with the nobility of prayer and praise 
which have preceded it. . . . Worship has 
given him a touchstone for his preaching.’’ 
Prophetic preaching is so speaking for 
God, whatever the theme, that men and 
women hear not so much the preacher as 
God speaking to them through him. Wor- 
ship at its truest is a two-way traffic be- 
tween the divine and the human spirit. 
Preaching as itself an act of worship, ‘‘the 
communication of truth through per- 
sonality,” brings it to a focus. 

Of deeper import than all else in the 
book is the chapter on “The Theological 
Assumptions of Worship.”’ ‘For those to 
whom it means most worship is essentially 
an overt and conscious act based on a pro- 
found conviction as to the reality of God, 
and for Christians it is, in addition, a feel- 
ing that Christ is a very special and im- 
portant revelation of that reality.’ If the 
art of worship is ‘‘the practice of the pres- 
ence of God,” its practitioner must be- 
lieve in an objective God of whose pres- 
ence one may become conscious. Other- 
wise, however “enriched,” it is only eccle- 
siastical esthetics, decorating a lifeless 


tomb. 
Frederic W. Perkins. 


* * 


A Handbook of Hullabaloo 


Building a Successful Men’s Bible 
Class. By Earl Hanson Fife. (Stan- 
dard. $.25.) 


This is a handbook of hullabaloo on how 
to rope in customers for the good of the 
cause. The methods are uniformly blatant 
and offensive. The cause is decidedly anti- 
social and irreligious, or so one gathers from 
the few vague references made to it. It 
consists of ‘‘winning men to Christ,’ by 
which is meant inducing them to give up 
drinking and various petty vices while en- 
couraging them to adopt with complacency 
all sorts of reactionary and exploitive atti- 
tudes which go-getters identify with suc- 
cess. Here we have an illustration of how 
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the sepulchers of humanity may be vigor- 
ously whitewashed, but also of why this 
gilt-edged racket did not take Christendom 
by storm long ago. The fact that pam- 
phlets ilke this, describing impressive ac- 
complishments achieved (as one is assured) 
with relative ease, must still be circulated, 
is a paradox containing a ray of hope for 
those meeker souls who prefer a low-pres- 
sure salvation—and perhaps even a more 
abundant life. 
Howard Davis Spoerl. 


* * 


The Men Are Grateful 


Good Will Toward Women. A one-act 
Christmas Play for the Fair Sex. By 
Dorothy Sterling. (Baker’s Plays. $.35.) 


The playwright’s conception of having 
one determined woman induce the em- 
battled females of her acquaintance to 
kiss and make up against a backdrop of 
Christmas tree, has truly dramatic possi- 
bilities. Had there been a clearer percep- 
tion of values, drama might indeed have 
replaced the sentimentality of the piece. 
As it is, the not-altogether-unselfish end of 
harmony is made to justify the means of 
readjusted prestige claims. One has the 
feeling that before Lent is out they will be 
at it again tooth and nail. Like too many 
one-act plays for amateurs, this is bur- 
dened with coy distractions in the form 
of properties, ranging from millinery to 
comestibles. These are calculated further 
to divert attention from the thought con- 
tent, while providing busy-work for the 
Bernhardts of the Sunbeam Class. It is a 
relief to discover in the application of good 
will toward women no suggestion of pur- 
veying the same brand to men. 


Howard Davis Spoerl. 


* * 


Spiritual Truth through the Eye Gate 


Seeing is Believing. By C. W. Baker, 
Jr. (Standard Publishing Co. $1.00.) 


This little book of seventy lessons derived 
from common objects, or, if one can draw, 
pictures of these objects, is designed to 
teach spiritual truth by way of the eye 
gate. The object is shown, observations 
concerning it are made, and the spiritual 
truth wrung from each observation, some- 
times forcibly it seems, is presented. All 
this is prefaced by a Biblical quotation and 
concluded by a ‘‘Prayer Summary.”’ This 
would have been a great find for a harassed 
Sunday schoo! superintendent twenty years 
ago. It seems to have little in common 
with the worship material being published 
for modern church school use. 

E.F. M. 


Friend: ‘‘So you stayed at the house 
which General Washington occupied for a 
night?” 

Jones: “‘Yes, the proprietor let me have 
the bed that Washington couldn’t sleep 
in!’’—Christian Science Monitor. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A PRAYER FOR TEACHERS 
Glenn Frank 


O Lord of learning and of learners, we are 
at best but blunderers in this God-like 
business of teaching. 

Our shortcomings shame us, for we are not 
alone in paying the penalty for them; 
they have a sorry immortality in the 
maimed minds of those whom we, in our 
blundering, mislead. 

We have been content to be merchants of 
dead yesterdays, 

When we should have been guides into 
unborn tomorrows. 

We have put conformity to old customs 
above curiosity about new ideas. 

We have thought more about our subject 
than our object. 

We have been peddlers of petty accuracies, 

When we should have been priests and 
prophets of abundant living. 

We have schooled our students to be clever 
competitors in the world as it is, when 
we should have been helping them to 
become creative co-operators in the 
making of the world as it is to be. 

We have regarded our schools as training 
camps for existing society to the ex- 
clusion of making them working models 
of an evolving society. 

We have counted knowledge more precious 
than wisdom. 

We have tried to teach our students what 
to think instead of how to think. 

We have thought it our business to furnish 
the minds of our students when we 
should have been laboring to free their 
minds. 

And we confess that we have fallen into 
these sins of the schoolroom because it 
has been the easiest way. 

It has been easier to tell our students 
about the motionless past that we can 
learn once for all than to join with them 
in trying to understand the moving 
present that must be studied afresh each 
morning. 

From these sins may we be freed. 

May we realize that it is important to 
know the past only that we may live 
wisely in the present. 

Help us to be more interested in stimu- 
lating the builders of modern cathedrals 
than in retailing to students the glories 
of ancient temples. 

Give us to see that a student’s memory 
should be a tool as well as a treasure 
chest. 

Help us to say ‘‘do,” oftener than ‘‘don’t.” 

May we so awaken interest that discipline 
will be less and less necessary. 

Help us to realize that, in the deepest sense, 
we cannot teach anybody anything, that 
the best we can do is to help him to learn 
for himself. 

Save us from the blight of specialism; give 
us a reverence for our materials, that we 


may master the facts of our particular 
fields, but help us to see that all facts 
are dead until they are related to the 
rest of knowledge and to the rest of life. 
May we know how to “relate the coal 
scuttle to the universe.” . 
Help us to see that education is, after all, 
but the adventure of trying to make 
ourselves at home in the modern world. 
May we be shepherds of the spirit as well 
as masters of the mind. 
Give us, O Lord of learners, a sense of the 
divinity of our undertaking. Amen. 


* * 


AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL 
MEETING 


A New England Regional Conference of 
the Progressive Education Association 
will be held at the Hotel Statler in Boston 
on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 18 and 19. 
Friday is designated as Pre-Conference 
Consultation Day. The consultant will be 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick and the at- 
tendance will be limited to 100. On Oct. 19 
under a consideration of ‘‘What Schools 
Are Doing,” will come reports from the six 
New England states telling specifically of 
progressive practices. 


* * 


NEW SUPERINTENDENTS 


In several church schools this fall new 
superintendents are assuming responsi- 
bilities of leadership. We have heard to 
date of the following: Richard Knost, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., Mrs. W. B. Ladd, Denver, 
Col., Frederick A. Cutler, Chicago, IIl., 
Edgar C. Spiller, Gardiner, Me., Mrs. Mer- 
rill Ellis, Stockton Springs, Me., Clifton 
Joseph, Essex, Mass., Bertram Leadbeater, 
Beverly, Mass., Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Duncan, Newark, N.J., Mrs. Lee Meldrim, 
Edwards, N. Y., Ernest Dick, Akron, Ohio, 
and Dr. Walter Wetherhead, Springfield, 
Vt. 

To each new superintendent—whose 
name and address is reported to us—the 
G. S. S. A. sends a letter, explaining the 
relationship of this Association to. the 
local church and ways in which it is 
equipped to render service to local leaders. 
In addition, a collection of pamphlets, 
sample magazines, book lists, etc., is mailed 
to assist in becoming acquainted with the 
task, setting up plans, etc. Then the su- 
perintendent’s name is placed on the G. S. 
S. A.’s mailing list. This means that 
regularly throughout the year he will re- 
ceive the so-called “‘Superintendent’s Bul- 
letin,’’ weekly worship services, suggestions 
for special days, friendship programs, etc. 

From many a superintendent—all the 
way from the coast of California to the 
most eastern rural community of Maine— 
come letters of gratitude for the part which 
the G. 8. S. A. plays in helping plan and 
carry forward the local program of religious 


education. Nor is this confined to leaders 
in Universalist churches. Some of our 
most enthusiastic letters come from local 
Unitarian directors who contribute gener- 
ously that they may be recipients of the 
year’s mailings. 

* * 


DEMONSTRATION CLASSES 


Every teacher enjoys an opportunity to 
observe another teacher at work. “I’d 
like to know how someone else does it,’’ we 
hear again and again in conferences. The 
program committee of the Sabbath School 
Union, knowing this, is wisely planning for 
some demonstration classes to be held in 
connection with its meetings throughout 
the year. 

The first of these will be at its annual 
fall retreat at Andover Newton Theological 
School Sept. 28. A group of primary chil- 
dren will be taught by Miss Margaret 
Winchester of the G. S. S. A. staff, juniors 
by Mrs. Russell Baker, director of religious 
education at the Wellesley Hills Unitarian 
church. Rev. Emerson §S. Schwenk of 
Bridgeport, Conn., will come to Boston to 
meet with the young people’s group. Fol- 
lowing this, when the “‘pupils’’ have left, 
there will be a half hour for discussion. 

In addition to the two speakers, Dorothy 
Tilden Spoerl of Springfield in the after- 
noon, and Rey. Ernest W. Kuebler of the 
Unitarian Division of Education in the 
evening, opportunity is being provided for 
ministers to meet for conference under the 
leadership of Rev. George H. Wood of 
Everett. At the same hour church school 
superintendents will hold a conference, 
with Mrs. William C. Abbe of Medford to 
guide the discussion. 

The general theme of the retreat is 
Creative Teaching. 

* * 
PUTTING SUMMER CONFERENCE 
DELEGATES TO WORK 


Whatever their talents and tempera- 
ments may be, all summer conference dele- 
gates are returning to their individual 
places in the church, bringing to them new 
values received from their experiences. 
Some will be more successful in describing 
what they did at conference, some will have 
a clearer notion of how to go about fall 
plans, but all can share their inspiration 
with those who were not privileged to at- 
tend. 

A church school workers’ conference is 
an ideal occasion for the sharing of these 
new ideas. Hach delegate should be given 
a chance to present his findings and recom- 
mendations in a carefully prepared report. 
His cherished hopes may be told and his 
wildest schemes laid before those who are 
working together for a fruitful program of 
religious education. 

Assuming that each delegate was asked 
to make a specialized study of one par- 
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ticular part of the work, the church should 
now make possible their increased effec- 
tiveness, helping them to remove obstacles 
at the start. Delegates who went to start 
training should be given places as soon as 
possible, either as assistant teachers in 
training, or officers and assistants in ad- 
ministration. Frequent conferences and 
discussion of problems will prevent dele- 
gates from becoming discouraged. Co- 
operation as well as study and preparation 
will help bring the improvements in teach- 
ing about which they dreamed during 
conference days. 

If one of the delegates has studied a 
course on worship, his findings may be used 
in his own class, and also passed on to 
the leader of worship in the school or de- 
partment. One who has studied ‘How 
Children Grow Religiously’’ may share 
these notes with all workers with chil- 
dren. Music, drama, and poetry may be 
used in church gatherings, young people’s 
meetings and parent-teacher groups, as 
well as in the various departments of the 
church school. Books mentioned by in- 
structors may be listed, borrowed from the 
G. S. S. A. library or purchased for the 
local church school workers’ library. In 
these ways the summer conference will 
enrich the church through the year. 

M.W. 


* * 


WARNING! 


Character goes out the window when one 
develops an appetite to have something 
for nothing. Slot machines, punch boards, 
numbers, bets on races, stock market spec- 
ulations, impoverish and weaken the 
people. The gambling spirit has its roots 
in such simple things as playing marbles 
for keeps, putting small sums on bridge 
games, and other practices which are often 
tolerated or engaged in by good people who 
do not understand their effect on children 
and even on adults.—From a report of the 
Committee on Social Issues of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 


* * 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NOTABLE 
JAPANESE WOMAN 


My Lantern. By Michi Kawai. Friend- 
ship Press. $2.00. 


In her delightfully readable autobiog- 
raphy Michi Kawai has written a graphic 
story, full of variety and interest, and dedi- 
cated to “all the friends along my pathway 
who have given me candles for my lantern.” 

Starting school in Japan under an Ameri- 
ean teacher, she later became a scholarship 
student at Bryn Mawr sent from a fund 
raised by Miss Ume Tsuda, one of the 
original seven little girls sent to America for 
education in 1871. College brought out 
many fine traits and a conference at Silver 
Bay made her wish that the teen-age girls 
of her land might have similar opportu- 
nities. 

Following a trip to Europe she returned 
to Japan to teach at a girls’ school. 
When the Y. W. C. A. was organized in 


1905 she became a part-time volunteer 
worker, later general secretary, a post she 
held for many years. She came to the 
United States again for special training, 
envying this country, she said, more for 
its leaders than for its great wealth. Much 
of the development and growth of the 
Y. W. C. A. work in Japan was due to her 
strong leadership and far-seeing vision. 

In 1925, after twenty years of service, 
she resigned to make come true the dream 
of years in the founding of the Keisen- 
Jogaku-en, the ‘Fountain - of - blessings 
Girls’ Learning Garden.’’ This school met 
first in her own home and enrolled nine 
students. At its tenth anniversary in 1939 
it pointed with pride to 200 alumnae, and 
a fine set of buildings outside of Tokyo. 
Attending the Madras Conference she said 
“The world goes to destruction through 
competition, but will come to real life 
through co-operation.” 

“Two kinds of lanterns we have in 
Japan, the immovable stone toro found in 
temple enclosures, and the paper chochin 
carried in the hand. It is the servant who 
carries the lantern, and contraiy to his 
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daytime custom, at night he goes ahead of 
his master, of the honorable guests, or 
even of the children of his lord. And I—I 
too am a chochin bearer, going ahead to 
light the dark, narrow paths for the chil- 
dren of my Master, until we come out to 
the highway where my service is no longer 
needed and I am free to return to another 
task.’’ Bravely indeed has Michi Kawai 
carried her lantern of service and enlight- 
enment through the years, bringing light to 
many a dark place, and hope and oppor- 
tunity to many a darkened life. 
Hazel I. Kirk. 


heh He 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Hope Hilton of Gloucester, Mass., 
a graduate last June of Salem Teachers’ 
College, has been given a scholarship by 
that institution for further study. She is 
entering this fall the Hartford School of 
Religious Education, thus carrying out an 
ambition she has long held. Miss Hilton 
has been active in her local church and in 
young people’s activities on the North 
Shore. She is a well known Ferry Beacher. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS FOR 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


Early in October the Christian women of 
America will begin their church activities. 
Notice that I say America, our America, 
where we can worship God in peace and 
safety—or can we? and for how long? 
However, our first meeting as the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women should be one 
of joy and thanksgiving for the blessings 
we enjoy. Let us enter wholeheartedly 
into this larger program. 

“United Christian Adult Movement’’— 
you will hear of this frequently as the year 
progresses. We are not alone in this 
movement. “Twenty-four million adults 
in the Protestant churches of this nation 
are uniting to do in the strength of Chris- 
tian fellowship what they cannot do in- 
dividually.”’” Let us choose our project 
and work at it earnestly. 

What about prayer? Do weas Christian 
churchwomen spend enough time on 
prayer and meditation to make us a force 
for good in our church group? In so many 
lectures I heard this summer it was brought 
to me very forcibly that the liberal church 
is urging its lay leaders to think more in 
terms of Bible study and personal re- 
ligion, prayer and personal devotions. It 
is right to have a broad program, includ- 
ing community and social problems, but, 
after all, if we fail in our own church as- 
sociations, we cannot be of much value to 
our community. 

Let us begin with self-examination. Are 
we dedicating our lives to brotherly love 
and unselfish service? Let us confess our 
own shortcomings, and receive in quiet 


prayer and meditation the spiritual power 
we need to be happy and successful Chris- 
tian churchwomen. 

Would it be too much to hope that a 
group be formed to study this subiect of 
“Personal Religious Living’ in some of 
our churches? Modern men and women 
are “eager to find spiritual power for 
triumphant living in a world of turmoil.’ 

I feel very humble in suggesting this 
outstanding program, but it seems to me 
it is important to begin with ourselves. 
Our prayers must be more efficient, and 
we must wait quietly for the answers. I 
heard a well-known clergyman say re- 
cently over the radio, “‘Prayer, after all, is 
one-half listening.” Daily prayer and 
meditation are essential for personal devo- 
tional practice. Let us begin at once. 
When we get accustomed to the plan, we 
can share our experiences with others, who 
may become interested in prayer, medita- 
tion and listening. 


Emily S. Prechtel, Program Chairman, 
Massachusetts A. U. W. 


* * 


Service cards are now ready for your use 
and may be obtained by writing Miss 
Dorothy Thomas, 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. These are small 4 x 6 cards to be 
used in a card file. The card states, “I am 
ready to serve my church in the following 
ways,” and lists seventeen different ways 
women can and do render service to their 
church. Ask each woman to fill one out 
and keep it on file. It will be particularly 
valuable for your new cabinet and for 
your program committee. 
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VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
ASSOCIATIONS’ 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


The five Associations of Universalists, 
Unitarians, Quakers and kindred religious 
liberals in Vermont and Quebec again car- 
ried through successful programs this 
summer. 

The Windham and Bennington Associa- 
tion met Aug. 4 in the historic Hinsdill- 
ville Methodist Episcopal Church of North 
Bennington. Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, D. D., 
spoke in the morning and in the after- 
noon there were addresses by Rev. Harry 
A. Farrar, farmer-teacher-minister of An- 
dover, George W. Burke, Methodist, of 
Bennington and Eugene B. Bowen of 
Cheshire, Mass. Dr. L. Evelyn Slocum, 
Bennington, was elected president, and 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Wilmington, and 
Mrs. Louise Read, Jacksonville, vice- 
presidents. The picnic lunch was at the 
Bennington battlefields. A visit was made 
to the location of the Universalist church 
of 100 years ago. It was in Bennington 
that the General Convention met in 1795 
with John Murray as moderator and Hosea 
Ballou as clerk; here that William Ellery 
Channing died in 1842; and here that Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Spiritualist and social 
liberal, started in journalism. 

The Green Mountain Association met at 
South Woodstock Aug. 11. Philip Ran- 
dall Giles, summer minister, preached 
the morning sermon and Rev. Raymond 
M. Scott, Rutland and Felchville, con- 
ducted the devotional service. The picnic 
lunch was enjoyed at the main building of 
the Perkins Green Mountain Liberal In- 
stitute, a school which ceased a generation 
ago. In the afternoon, John G. Greene, 
Hicksite Quaker and Unitarian, and foun- 
der and director of the Charles Street 
Forum in Boston, spoke on ‘‘How Can 
We Make Our Liberal Churches More 
Influential?” and Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
president of Meadville Theological School, 
spoke on ‘“‘The Liberal Church and Edu- 
cation.”’ Taking part in discussion were 
Rey. Fred Hamilton Miller, Springfield, 
and Rev. Edward Morrow Condit of the 
Congregational church, Needham, Mass. 
Rey. Raymond M. Scott was elected presi- 
dent, Ralph P. White, Felchville, and Rev. 
Harry A. Farrar, Andover, vice-presidents. 
It was voted to send greetings to Dr. Harry 
L. Canfield, who was unable to be present 
because of sickness. 

The Central Association met at the 
church in South Strafford, Aug. 18. Dr. 
Harry Fay Fister of Milford, Mass., 
preached in the morning on “‘The World’s 
Present Need of the Universalist Church.” 
The picnic lunch was served at the Barrett 
Memorial. Here is the finest rural civie 
center in Vermont. On the afternoon pro- 


gram were Rey. John Q. Parkhurst, sum- 
mer minister at North Montpelier, and 
Representative Carroll L. Coburn, East 
Montpelier. Robert H. Ordway, South 
Strafford, was elected president. 


The Champlain and Lamoille Associa-’ 


tion met in Grand Isle County Aug. 25. 
In the morning there was the pilgrimage 
service at the Quaker Boulder in Friends’ 
Burial Ground, Grand Isle village, es- 
pecially in memory of Seth Griffith, who 
lived from 1772 to 1885, the Hicksite 
pioneer preacher of the district. (Another 
liberal leader on the island was Rev. Eli 
Garfield, who edited Theological Repository 
published in Grand Isle a short while, and 
who held Universalist services there and 
vicinity.) The noon picnic and afternoon 
session were at Keeler’s Bay, South Hero. 
The hosts were Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Josselyn 
and Miss Dawn Hoag of the Quaker circle. 
Addresses were by Rev. Samuel Nelson 
Bean, Baptist, North Montpelier, on 
“Spiritual Possession,’ by Rev. Milton 
Muder, Morrisville, on “The Heroic Story 
of Steinmetz,’ and by Rev. Harold R. 
Coleman of the local Congregational 
church on ‘“‘Fellowship.’”” The Friends’ 
remembrance album was in charge of Mrs. 
Ella Griffith Gordon, and “Quaker Remi- 
niscences” was the subject of a paper by 
Errol Town Larkin. Mrs. Ada Hoag 
Thew of Grand Isle and Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was chosen president. 

The Northern Association meeting was 
held at Newport Sept. 1. Inthe morning, 
the attendants were guests of the Congre- 
gational church, whose minister, Rev. 
John Robert Gee, preached on “The Su- 
preme Possession.» Mr. Gee took the 
words, “Fearless truth seeking, truth 
speaking and truth serving,’ which headed 
the Associations’ printed programs, and 
stressed the teaching and living of truth as 
the great need and challenge. The noon 
picnic was at the Bluffs, Lake Memphre- 
magog, where, as guests of Judge and Mrs. 
Harold P. Coffin of the Convention church, 
the afternoon assembly participated in a 
clinic on spiritual and social problems. On 
the panel were Rev. Robert Lewis Weis of 
North Hatley, Que., Rev. K..B. Burgess 
of the Methodist church at Orleans, Rob- 
ert Coffin of Newport, and Howard C. 
Bartlett, district Americanization teacher. 
Rev. R. L. Weis was elected president for 
the ensuing year. 


BEVERLY CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


The Universalist church of Beverly, 
Mass., will welcome former parishioners 
and friends at its centennial celebration on 
Sunday, Oct. 6. Morning anniversary 
service 10.30, centennial vesper service 
5 p. m, 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 
RETREAT AT ANDOVER NEWTON 


“Learning to Teach Creatively’ is the 
theme of the annual retreat of the Uni- 
versalist Sabbath School Union being held 
at Andover Newton Theological School on 
Saturday, Sept. 28, commencing at 2.30 
Dein. 

Addresses will be given by Rev. Dorothy 
Tilden Spoerl, Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler 
and Rey. William C. Abbe. 

Demonstration classes are in the hands 
of Miss Margaret Winchester, Mrs. Russell 
Baker and Rev. Emerson 8S. Schwenk. 

Supper (50 cents) at 6.15. 

How to get there. Take a Highland 
Branch train from South Station for Newton 
Centre, or a Commonwealth Avenue-Lake 
Street car from Park Street and change at 
Lake Street for a Newton Highlands bus 
which stops at Beacon Street in Newton 
Centre. Andover Newton School is lo- 
cated at the end of Institution Avenue, 
which starts in Newton Centre Square at 
the intersection of Beacon and Centre 
Streets. It is about a five-minute walk 
from the square to the school. 

There is a train from South Station at 
2.22 p.m. d.s.t. due in Newton Centre at 
2.47. 

If you are driving, either Route 128 or 9 
will bring you almost into Newton Centre. 


JAPAN ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION PROGRAM 


The service commemorating 50 years of 
Universalist work in Japan is to be held in 
Grace Universalist Church, Franklin, 
Mass., Sunday, Oct. 6, at 7.45 p.m. This 
is where the convention was held in 1890 
when it was voted to establish our Japan 
Mission. 

Participating in the program will be: 
Rev. Robert M. Rice, minister of the Ar- 
lington Universalist church and chairman 
of the International Church Extension 
Board; Rev. Trueman Menadue, pastor of 
the Franklin church; Dr. Roger F. Etz of 
Newark, N. J., member of the Interna- 
tional Church Extension Board, who has 
visited our centers of work in Japan; Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, formerly a member of the 
Japan missionary staff; Dr. John M. Rat- 
cliff, secretary of the International Church 
Extension Board; and Mrs. Harry Adams 
Hersey, Japan chairman of the Association 
of Universalist Women. 

A Japanese exhibit is being arranged 
under the direction of the G. S. S. A., and 
a fellowship hour to follow the service is 
being planned by the A. U. W. 

It is expected that delegations from 
local churches will be selected to attend 
this service, which will honor all those who 
have contributed to our Japan enterprise 
during the 50 years since its founding. 
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VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The 107th annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont and Quebec Universalist Unitarian 
Convention and auxiliary organizations 
will be held at the Universalist church in 
Morrisville, Vt., Friday and Saturday, 
Oct. 4 and 5, from afternoon of the first 
day. 

The schedule is: 

Friday afternoon and Saturday morning. 
Business. 

Friday evening. An address by Dr. 
George Dykhuizen of the University of 
Vermont, and a panel discussion on‘‘Ethics 
and Religion in the Common and Church 
Schools,” arranged by the Church School 
Association. 

Saturday afternoon. T'wo sessions at the 
same time, (a) the Women’s Universalist- 
Unitarian Association and (b) Clinie on 
Church by the Laymen’s Conference. 

Saturday 6 p.m. Banquet. Dr. Henry 
W. Holmes, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at Harvard University, speaker. A 
question period will follow. 

For lodging and breakfast in private 
homes, write at once to Joseph Stevens, 
chairman of reservations committee, Sum- 
mer Street, Morrisville. 

Unitarian and Universalist parishes, 
Convention church units and the Associa- 
tions are entitled to delegates in the main 
convention. All women’s organizations 
are invited to affiliate and be represented 
in the Women’s Association. Church and 
Sunday schools should also select their 
delegates to the Church School Association 
meeting on Friday evening. 

For further information write for printed 
programs to the Convention secretary, 
Rey. C. H. Pennoyer, D. D., at 159 Grove 
Street, Rutland, Vt. 


CONVENTION DAYS AT ONEONTA 


“On to Oneonta!’ is the slogan of the 
115th annual sessions of the Universalist 
churches of New York state to be held in 
the Chapin Memorial Universalist Church 
in Oneonta Oct. 7-10. The State Sunday 
School Association, the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, the Women’s State Aid Asso- 
ciation, the Ministers’ Association and the 
New York State Convention of Universal- 
ists will participate. 

The Sunday School Association opens 
its sessions on Monday evening, Oct. 7, 
with a panel discussion on ‘“‘Christianity in 
the Present World Crisis,’ in which Dr. 
Randolph C. Downes and Prof. E. Lewis 
B. Curtis of Oneonta and Rev. Max A. 
Kapp of Rochester and Prof. E. Parl 
Welch of Canton will take part. 

The sessions on Tuesday will be devoted 
to business and addresses by Rev. Eleanor 
G. Collie and Dr. Fred C. Leining. Con- 
ferences will be conducted by Mrs. H. D. 
Clapp and Miss Harriet G. Yates. 

The Association of Universalist Women 
of New York State will be organized on 
Wednesday, which is Women’s Day. Re- 
ports will be given by the various depart- 


ments. Rev. Robert Killam is to speak at 
the friendship luncheon and Miss Yates at 
the afternoon conference, which will be 
conducted by Miss Ida Metz. 

The annual ministers’ meeting also takes 
place on Wednesday. Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway and Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon 
will speak in the morning. Dr. John Mur- 
ray Atwood will report on the first convo- 
cation for ministers, which was held at St. 
Lawrence University in June. 

Prof. E. Parl Welch of the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University will be 
ordained Wednesday evening at the open- 
ing session of the State Convention. The 
occasional sermon will be delivered by 
Rev. Robert Killam. 

On Thursday morning there will be re- 
ports from the executive board, the fellow- 
ship committee, the treasurer, the state 
superintendent and the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University. The address 
of the morning will be given by Miss Har- 
riet Yates and will be followed by the an- 
nual pension offering. The various ses- 
sional committees will report at the after- 
noon session, at which Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., president of the National Y. P. 
C. U., will speak. 

The closing event is the banquet, when 
Congressman Bruce Barton is expected to 
be the speaker. 

Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon will conduct 
the morning devotional hour entitled “The 
Upward Look.” 

Letters for reservations should be sent 
to Mrs. S. Mabel Willson, 97 Main Street, 
Oneonta. 


COMMUNITY CHURCH 
PROGRAM 


Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, leader of the 
Community Church of Boston, has just 
made public the names of the speakers 
who will occupy the pulpit of the church 
at Symphony Hall, Boston, this coming 
year. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes will preach the 
opening sermon on Sunday, Oct. 6, at 
10.30 a.m. Following on successive Sun- 
day mornings will be: Margaret Sanger, 
widely known for her nation-wide activities 
on behalf of planned families; Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner, dean of Tufts College School of 
Religion; Dr. Scott Nearing; Prof. A. Eus- 
tace Haydon of Chicago University; Hon. 
Bertrand Russell; Dr. Frederick L. Schu- 
man of Williams College; Rabbi Louis 
Mann of Chicago; Dr. William Ernest 
Hocking, world-famous Harvard philos- 
opher; Norman Thomas; Anna Louise 
Strong; Rev. William B. Spofford, Epis- 
copal rector and head of the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy; Oscar 
Ameringer, editor of The American Guard- 
tan: Dr. Max Lerner; Rabbi Edward L. 
Israel of Baltimore; Vera Micheles Dean, 
director of the Foreign Policy Association; 
Dr. Lewis Brown, author; Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, author and professor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The Community Church is one of the 
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largest liberal organizations in the country, 
numbering up to 2,500 persons. It is non- 
sectarian and its nembership is made up 
of the many nationalities of the Greater 
Boston area, the several races including 
the Negro, and the many denominations of 
Protestantism, Catholics and Jews. Over 
the years the church has stood for the 
things which unite men and left to the in- 
dividual questions of doctrine and theol- 
ogy. The church, taking its inspiration 
from the 28th Congregational Society of 
Theodore Parker, which used to meet in 
the old Music Hall before the Civil War, is 
uniquely an American institution, symbol- 
izing the merger of cultures, races and na- 
tionalities in the new land. 

The office and headquarters of the church 
are at 3 Joy Street, where the weekday 
activities are held. 


AT OUR OLDEST CHURCH 

Rev. Harold A. Lumsden writes as fol- 
lows: 

“For the fourth consecutive year we have 
served the oldest Universalist church in 
America, in Oxford, Mass. It is always 
pleasant to be associated with this church 
so dear to all Universalists. The knowledge 
that John Murray and Hosea Ballou and 
others spoke and worked in this structure 
adds to the interest and enthusiasm of the 
services. 

“This year for the third time the Metho- 
dists united with us for one service, and we 
had more than 100 in attendance. The 
Methodist church was organized in our 
church in 1835 and they observe this union 
service as a home-coming. 

“On the final Sunday of the month we 
served communion with the communion 
set of the Congregational church. The 
minister of that church and its deacons 
assisted. - 

“As usual, the girls from Camp Clara 
Barton formed the choir each Sunday morn- 
ing. 

“No report of the activities of the Ox- 
ford minister would be complete without 
expressing appreciation to Mrs. Elsner and 
the director of Camp Clara Barton, Mrs. 
Robertson. 

“The total’ attendance at the Sunday 
services in the morning and at vespers at 
camp was well over 500 this year. 

“Another pleasant part of the work is 
the renewing of acquaintances made four 
years ago. It is always stimulating to 
meet Dr. Joslin and the members of his 
family. Everyone who serves this church 
of course knows and loves Edith and 
Charles Parker. The loyalty of Mrs. 
Grace Thayer is refreshing. 

“While the Universalist families in Ox- 
ford are few, they were present each Sun- 
day of August. 

“This old church so full of lovely memories 
is reaching the point where repairs must be 
made. The old matting, which appar- 
ently goes back to 1860, is sadly worn. 
Frescoing, which according to the town 
history was done in 1868, has become rather 
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faded and soiled. This year some roving 
rat found an entry into the upper room and 
each week traces of his presence could be 
found as he gnawed a larger hole in the side 
of the wall. 

“Over 40 pastoral calls were made during 
the month in and around the little village. 

“The work at Camp Clara Barton did 
not assume the proportions that it had in 
other years because the camp is more ade- 
quately organized and staffed than it has 
been before. 

“Mrs. Lumsden and I enjoyed the work 
and were very happy to serve the Massa- 
chusetts Convention and the people at 
Oxford.” 


SECOND EDITION OF 
“THE WORLD CRISIS OF 1940”’ 
JUST PUBLISHED 


The second edition of ‘‘The World Crisis 
of 1940,” a book of the sessions of the In- 
stitute of World Affairs compiled by Rev. 
George H. Thorburn, Jr., has just been 
published. Price, 50 cents per copy. 

For copies address Mr. Thorburn at 200 
Alfred Street, Biddeford, Maine, enclosing 
check. 


OUR SHRINE: 
A PLEA FOR HELP 


For 50 years a stout-hearted band of 
men and women have guarded the shrine 
of our denomination. They are willing to 
guard it 50 years more. It is worth half a 
million dollars to the denomination. In 
other words, the room where John Mur- 
ray decided to preach his free faith is 


priceless. The old Potter House which 
contains it needs renovation. It needs 
underpinning. It needs a roof. It needs 


shingling, paint, paper, carpenter work. 
And the Ballou House and a Grove 
House need renovation. 

Thirty years ago a sentimental genera- 
tion did sucha job. Patch jobs have served 
in between. Now it is needed again. 

The Murray Grove Reunion in Brook- 
lyn March 9 started the campaign for 
funds for the work. At least $3,500 is re- 
quired, and that by 1941, the 200th anni- 
versary of John Murray’s birth. 

Contributions may be sent to Arthur I. 
Olson of the Murray Grove Young People’s 
Association, at 68 Maple Avenue, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


JOHN CLARENCE LEE: 
A TRIBUTE 


The death of Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., brings genuine sorrow to Connect- 
icut Universalists. He came to the state 
about 10 years ago to serve as ad interim 
minister in Stamford, to meet and to solve 
an emergency situation. Few young men 
could have met that situation so well; few 
of any age could so quickly have made the 
church ready for full-time ministry again. 
Meanwhile he established for himself a 
reputation for kindliness, scholarship and 
ability, and this reacted favorably to the 


church, which had been for many years 
one of our strongest and best. 

When Dr. Lee retired from the tem- 
porary pastorate, six years ago, he did not 
retire from an active interest in and service 
to the denomination. With his talented 
wife he was invariably present at our Con- 
vention sessions, its midyear conference. 
and all gatherings of a denominational 
character. He served with ability on 
several Convention committees and usually 
participated in some part of the program of 
the annual sessions. 

Personally I knew Dr. Lee for 44 years, 
having first met him at a Boston ministers’ 
meeting when he was president of St. 
Lawrence University. During my pas- 
torate in Danbury, I came to know him 
very well indeed, to form enduring ties of 
friendship, and to love him truly. In my 
half-century of denominational life, none 
has deserved more than he the tribute, ‘“‘a 
Christian, a gentleman and a scholar.” 


Harry Adams Hersey. 


CLERGYMAN RAISES MONEY 
FOR EIGHTEEN AMBULANCES 
FOR USE IN BRITAIN 


Rey. W. B. Lusk, rector of St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church, Ridgefield, Conn., heads 
a committee which has raised money to 
buy 18 ambulances for Great Britain. He 
is chairman of the Fairfield County com- 
mittee of the British-American Ambulance 
Corps of 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, and in addition has personally so- 
licited the contributions which have re- 
sulted in this village of less than 10,000 
population sending five ambulances to 
England. 

“T’ve made the discovery in my parish 
and county that the more people give, the 
more they want to give,” Mr. Lusk said. 
“The credit goes to the people, and to our 
many loyal workers, particularly to Mrs. 
John V. N. Dorr of Westport, who put ona 
village fair which raised the money for 
three ambulances.” 


NEW ORDER OF WORSHIP 
IN PALMER CHURCH 


At the opening service of the season at 
the Palmer, Mass., church on Sept. 8, a 
new order of worship was introduced. 
This had been prepared by the minister, 
Rey. F. A. Mooney, during summer recess. 

Walter Cameron, the new organist, and 
Miss Grace Christiansen, as musical di- 
rector and soloist, began their services on 
Sept. 8. 

The first monthly supper and meeting of 
the church school group were held on Sept. 
18. 

The Y. P. C. U., which has sponsored the 
publication of the church bulletin, held its 
first meeting on Sept. 8. On Sept. 15, 
Richard Mooney was the leader of the 
young people’s meeting. 

The Ladies’ Social Union, organized 
more than 70 years ago, had a harvest 
supper on Sept. 25. 

Rey. James Gordon Gilkey of Spring- 
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field will give his illustrated lecture on Cape 
Breton and the Gaspé before the Fort- 
nightly Club on Oct. 10. 


JAMES W. MCKNIGHT 
HONORED 

Rev. James W. McKnight, pastor’ of 
the Clinton, Ill., church, and his family 
were welcomed back from the August vaca- 
tion at a surprise dinner held immediately 
following the worship service on Sept." is 
Forty-two people attended. 

The church is now being decorated in- 


_side. 


The Kupple Klub held its first meeting 
of the season at the home of the moderator, 
Roscoe Hartsock, where a hamburger fry 
was served around the mammoth fireplace. 

Church school reopened Sept. 15. 


MUSEUM SEEKS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


The St. Lawrence University Museum 
has photographs of 21 of the 25 members 
of the University’s first board of trustees. 
Lacking are: Caleb Barstow, 1856-67; 
Thomas Wallace, 1856-1859; George Ellis 
Baker, 1856-1863; Henry W. Barton, 1856- 
1859. 

Any person having a photograph of any 
one of the foregoing is invited to present it 
to the Museum for preservation therein. 
Should, however, the giving of the same be 
impracticable, the Museum will defray the 
cost. 

Address Richard C. Ellsworth, Secretary, 
Canton, N. Y. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Dilworth Lupton is minister of the 
Unitarian-Universalist church in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Clara Morgan Wilkie (Mrs. J. R.) is a 
member of Pilgrim Congregational Church 
in Claremont, Calif. 

Harriet G. Yates is Field Worker for the 
General Convention. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Roswell P. Barnes is secretary of the 
Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals in 
the Churches created by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica and the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Leon P. and Rey. Martha G. Jones. 
are on a visit of a few weeks with relatives 
in Kansas and Illinois. Their address 
until Oct. 10 is care of Mrs. E. M. Garner, 
2618 E. Douglas, Wichita, Kan. 

Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., who 
showed such speed and efficiency in get- 
ting out the book on the Institute of World 
Affairs, Ferry Beach, again scoops all — 
journalists by a clear, fine account of the 
Maine State Convention in The Messenger 
of the First Universalist Church of Bidde- 
ford, Maine, which was put into the mails 
24 hours after the convention closed. 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1940 


Mr. and Mrs. Russell Smith of Marie- 
mont, Ohio, who are attending the con- 
vention of the American Legion, called 
at the Leader office on Monday. Mrs. 
Smith is the daughter of Rev. Frank L. 
Masseck, who was a well-known Univer- 
salist minister. Mr. Smith has been prom- 
inent in the Y. P. C. U., and was on the 
National Board in 1924. 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes has returned 
to his home at 26 Sidney Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., from his summer home at Kenne- 
bunk Beach, Maine. 


Frederic Mooney, Jr., eldest son of Rev. 
and Mrs. Frederic A. Mooney of Palmer, 
Mass., enters the sophomore class at the 
American International College, Spring- 
field, this fall in the department of business 
administration. 


On Sunday, Sept. 22, supply preachers in 
South Acton, Fitchburg, Roxbury, Rock- 
port and Saugus, Mass., were respectively 
Rev. C. Leslie Curtice, Dr. F. W. Perkins, 
Dr. Robert Cummins, Mrs. Agnes Barton 
Haskell and Dr. R. E. Wolfe. 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, formerly of 
1314 Riverside Drive, New York City, is 
now settled permanently in Sharpsville, 
Pa., the parish which he served from 1905 
to 1909. He has retired from the ministry 
but is interested in humane work in both 
Sharpsville and New York. 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., and 
their nephew Joseph L. Norton, who is a 
recent graduate of St. Lawrence, attended 
the Maine Universalist Convention at 
Auburn and then drove to Bryant Pond for 
the interment of the ashes of Miss Georgia 
Perham, a member of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone on his recent 
visit to the Lahey Clinic, Boston, received 
a report of satisfactory progress toward 
recovery. 


Miss Virginia Swensson of Melrose, 
Mass., will replace Miss Marjorie Leslie 
in the Universalist Bookstore Sept. 30. 
Miss Leslie replaces Mrs. Dexter in the 
service of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention. Mrs. Dexter after a long 
period of faithful and intelligent work has 
decided to retire. 


Notices 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTIONS 


The annual convention of Universalists in New 
York State will be held in the Chapin Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church in Oneonta. The annual sessions 
of the New York State Sunday School Association 
will begin on Monday, Oct. 7, ending on Tuesday 
evening. The annual meeting of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and the Women’s State Aid Associa- 
tion will be held on Wednesday, Oct. 9, and this will 
also be the day of the Ministers’ Meeting. 

The 115th annual sessions of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will begin on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 9, when the occasional sermon will be 
delivered by Rev. Robert Killam of Utica. The 
business sessions will be held on Thursday with a 
banquet as the closing event. 

Letters in regard to reservations should be sent to 
Mrs. S. Mabel Willson, 97 Main Street, Oneonta, N.Y. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN OF NEW YORK 
STATE 


Preamble 


Whereas: In carrying on the work of organized 
Universalist women it has been deemed expedient 
to unite under one leadership all the women of the 
denomination. 

Therefore: In a joint convention held in Oneonta, 
New York, Oct. 9, 1940, the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of New York State, the Women’s 
State Aid Association of the New York State Univer- 
salist Churches and the Metropolitan Alliance of 
Universalist Women, having voted to merge the above- 
named organizations into one, thus following the 
example of the National Convention, do ordain and 
establish this constitution. 


Constitution 

Article 1. Name. The name of this organization 
shall be “‘The Association of Universalist Women of 
New York State.” 

Article 2. Constituency. This Association shall be 
comprised of the women’s organizations of similar 
intent and purpose in local Universalist churches of 
New York State. 

Article 3. Object. The object of this Association 
shall be to conduct both independently, and in co- 
operation with the Association of Universalist 
Women, the Universalist General Convention, and 
the Universalist State Convention of New York, 
educational, inspirational and philanthropic work. 

Article 4. Representation. Representation in this 
State Association shall consist of regularly elected 
delegates from each of the constituent local organi- 
zations. 

Article 5. Officers. The officers of this Associa- 
tion shall consist of President, First Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Treasurer, and three Directors (3) 
who, together, shall constitute the Executive Board. 


Amendment 


This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of accredited delegates in regular convention 
assembled, provided, that due public notice of such 
proposed amendment has been given by two inser- 
tions in the denominational paper. 


By-Laws 


See. 1. The Annual Meeting of this Association, for 
the hearing of reports, election of officers and trans- 
action of other business, shall be held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists. 

Sec. 2. This Association in its annual convention 
shall be composed of its officers, Life and Annual 
State Members, the President, or alternate, and one 
delegate or alternate from each local organization, 
with one additional delegate for every ten members 
above twenty-five. 

Sec. 3. Five societies represented by one or more 
delegates shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Board shall have power to 
change the time or place of meeting when, in its judg- 
ment, from any cause a change shall become neces- 
sary. 

See. 5. Extra meetings may be called by the 
Executive Board in such town or city in the state as 
it may decide upon. 

Sec. 6. Due notice of annual and extra meetings 
of the Association shall be given by two insertions 
in a denominational paper, the first insertion to be 
at least ten days before the time of holding the meet- 
ing. 

Duties of Officers 

Sec. 1. President. The President shall preside 
at all meetings of the Association and of the Executive 
Board, and shall call such special meetings as shall 
be deemed necessary. The President shall be a mem- 
ber ex-officio of all standing committees and shall 
perform all other duties appertaining to the office. 

Sec. 2. First Vice-President. The First Vice- 
President shall preside at any meeting in the absence 
of the President. 

See. 3. Second Vice-President. The Second Vice- 
President shall preside at any meeting in the absence 
of the President and First Vice-President. 

Sec. 4. Recording Secretary. The Recording 
Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of all 
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meetings of the Association and of the Executive 
Board; shall have custody of all records and official 
papers; shall keep a correct list of all members; shall 
make a full report of the year’s work at the annual 
meeting. 

Sec. 5. Corresponding Secretary. 'The Correspond- 
ing Secretary shall issue notices of meetings when 
necessary and conduct all general correspondence; 
shall notify all committees of their appointment; 
shall keep a correct list of all members and their ad- 
dresses; shall receive all moneys, acknowledge the 
same and transmit to the Treasurer and receive a 
receipt therefor; shall answer all letters of inquiry; 
shall send delegates all report blanks and certificates 
for annual meetings; shall make a full report of the 
year’s work at the annual meeting. 

Sec, 6. Treasurer. The Treasurer shall keep full 
and accurate account of all moneys received and shall 
pay all orders on the treasury signed by the President 
and Recording Secretary. The Treasurer shall keep 
faithful accounts of transactions in the books of the 
Association, and said books shall be examined and cer- 
tified annually by the Auditor. The Treasurer shall 
submit at each annual convention an abstract of the 
accounts certified by the Auditor, and shall give se- 
curity for the faithful performance of her duties in 
such sum as the Executive Board shall require. 

Sec. 7. The Executive Board. The Executive Board 
shall have the general management of the affairs of 
the Association, the care and investment of the funds, 
and shall authorize disbursements. 

The Executive Board shall make preparatory ar-— 
rangements for the order of proceedings at the annual 
meeting, subject to the approval of the Association. 
It shall have power to adopt all useful measures for 
promoting the interests of the Association. 

Special meetings of the Executive Board shall be 
called by the Secretary upon the order of the Presi- 
dent. 

The traveling expenses of the Executive Board to 
and from the annual and regular business meetings 
shall be paid in full by the Association. 


Departments 


The chairmen of the following departments shall 
be appointed by the President, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Board. The term of such 
service shall not exceed three (3) consecutive years, 
but after an interval of two years the chairmen may 
be reappointed. 

1. Department of Denominational Activities. (a) 
North Carolina. (b) Japan. (c) Institutes and Con- 
ventions. (d) Forward together movement. 

2. Department of Education. (a) Study groups for 
church and community service. 

3. Department of Social Service. (a) Clara Barton 
Birthplace. Clara Bartun Camp for Diabetic Girls. 
(b) American Red Cross. (c) Suffolk. (d) Local 
projects. 

4. Department of Finance. (a) Aiding local 
churches. (b) Meeting State and National quotas. 

5. Department of Membership, and any other de- 
partments not specifically mentioned herein. 


Order of Business 


Sec. 1. The order of business shall proceed ac- 
cording to the printed and published program of the 
day. The President shall appoint the following ses- 
sional committees: Committee on Nominations, Com- 
mittee on Auditing, Committee on Credentials, 
Committee on Resolutions and Recommendations 
and any other committee necessary for procedure. 

Sec. 2. In all questions of parliamentary pro- 
cedure Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised, shall be the 
authority. 


Election of Officers 


Sec. 1. The officers shall be elected annually and 
shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 

Sec. 2. In all elections a majority vote of the ac- 
credited voters present shall be required to elect. 

Sec. 3. The term of office for the President, the 
First Vice-President, and the Second Vice-Presi- 
dent shall not exceed two consecutive years, but after 
an interval of two years each officer may be re- 
elected to the same office. 

See. 4. At the time of the organization the term 
of office for the Directors shall be: One Director shall 
be elected for the term of three years, one Director 
for the term of two years, one Director for the term 
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of one year, and thereafter one Director to be elected 
annually for the term of three years. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall have power to 
fill all vacancies in the offices of the Association until 
the next annual meeting. 


Committees 


Sec. 1. The Committee on Nominations shall re- 
port the names of members for President, First and 
Second Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, Treas- 
urer and the three Directors. It shall nominate also 
one delegate to the National Convention of the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women, the expenses of 
said delegate to be paid in full. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Credentials shall report 
the number of accredited delegates in attendance. 

See. 3. The Committee on Auditing shall examine 
the Treasurer’s report and vouchers, and any other 
financial matters referred to it, and report thereon 
early in the session. 


Funds 


Sec. 1. All societies belonging to this organization 
shall pay annually a reasonable sum as their portion 
of administration costs pledged by the state to the 
national organization, and share as they are able in 
the larger program of the Association. 

See. 2. This Association shall establish by receipts 
from legacies and bequests and from Life Memberships 
a Permanent Fund, the income of which shall be 
available to defray the expenses and carry on the work 
of the Association. 

See. 3. No donation, legacy or bequest to be held 
in trust or otherwise shall be used except to execute 
such special trust or object. 

See. 4. A payment of twenty-five dollars ($25.00) 
at one time to this Association shall constitute a Life 
Membership. Eight dollars and seventy-five cents 
($8.75) of the Life Membership payment shall be paid 
to the Association of Universalist Women. The re- 
mainder of Life Membership payment shall become 
part of the Permanent Fund. 

Sec. 5. A payment of one dollar ($1.00) annually 
shall constitute one a Member at Large of this As- 
sociation. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Board, unless otherwise 
directed, shall use the income of the Association as 
it may deem expedient. 

See. 7. The financial year shall close on September 
the 15th. 


Organization 
At the hour designated for the meeting of the 
Association, the President shall cause the session to 
be opened with Scripture Reading and Prayer. In 
the absence of the President, or Vice-Presidents, the 


Secretary or any member of the Executive Board may 
open the meeting. 


Associations 


Associations auxiliary to this Association may be 
formed in the parishes of the state wherever prac- 
ticable. Each Association or Circle (or whatever the 
present title) shall be free to make its own plan of 
work and to work its own plan, providing such work 
shall at all times be in harmony with the object of 
this Association as stated in Article 3 of the Consti- 
tution. 


Amendment 


The By-Laws may be amended at any annual 
meeting of the Association by a two-thirds vote of 
accredited delegates present, provided that due public 
notice of such proposed amendment has been given 
by two insertions in the denominational paper. 


Mrs. Gustave Jansson, 

Mrs. Douglas Ayres, 

Mrs. Elmer Peters, 
Committee. 


NEW YORK 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The ordination to the ministry of Prof. Parl E. 
Welch of the Canton Theological School having been 
authorized by the unanimous vote of the New York 
Fellowship Committee, said ordination will take place 
in the Universalist church of Oneonta, N. Y¥.,,.0n 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 9, 1940, at the time of the 
opening session of the New York State Convention of 
Universalists. 

A three-year license as lay preacher granted to 
Orrin B. Alvord of Friendship, N. Y. 


Dual fellowship granted to Rev. Robert W. Law- 
son (Unitarian) of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rey. Thomas Turrell transferred to the Central 
Committee. 
Rev. Edwin P. Wood transferred to Vermont. 
Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


W. U. M.S. OF NEW YORK 
Official Call 

The 46th annual convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of New York state will 
be held in the Chapin Memorial Universalist Church 
in Oneonta Oct. 9, 1940, for the receiving of reports, 
final action on the merger with the New York State 
Women’s Aid and the Women’s Universalist Alliance* 
of the Metropolitan District proposed at the last 
convention, the adoption of a constitution for the 
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new association, and election of officers for the same, 
and any other business that may legally come before 
it. 

Margaret T. Stetson, Secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 
The 35th annual sessions of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina will be held at Outlaw’s 
Bridge Oct. 3-6, 1940. 
Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The 40th annual session of the Alabama Universal- 
ist Convention will be held in the church at Chap- 
man, Oct. 26-27, 1940. 
Leonard C. Prater, Secretary. 


New Rally Day Cards for 1940 


WLS cere seating roars #3 


Pedi MAI 


Beginners Department 


General Card 


Price: $1.25 per hundred, 20 cents per dozen 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House, 


16 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1940 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
Universalist Convention will convene at Oneonta, 
N. Y., Wednesday p. m., Oct. 9, during the sessions 
of the State Convention, for the examination of An- 
ders 8. Lunde ‘“‘as to his fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church.” 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


North Carolina, Oct. 3-6, Outlaw’s Bridge. 
Vermont. Oct. 3-5, Morrisville. 

Michigan. Oct. 6 and 7, Flint. 

New York. Oct. 7-10, Oneonta. 
Minnesota. Oct. 10 and 11, Minneapolis. 
Alabama. Oct. 26-27, Chapman. 

New Jersey. October. 

Ontario. October, Olinda. 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The 75th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held at the Church of the 
Redeemer, Minneapolis, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 10 
and 11, 1940, for the purpose of election of officers, the 
hearing of reports, and the transaction of such other 
business as may come before the Convention. 

The opening session will be called Thursday at 
11 a. m. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 


QUALITY FUELS 


White Oak Bituminous 
Cavalier Stoker 


Anthracite 
Gulf Oil 


Metropolitan Coal Company 


CAPitol 8800 


COMMUNION GLASSES 


Finest Quality Crystal Glasses 
No. 66 Height, 1 5-3 inches 
No. 55 Height, 1 5-16 inches 
No. 44 Height, 1 1-8 inches 


Per dozen $.85 


Universalist Publish’ng House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Order your books from your own 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


867 


I WILL HELP | 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUNClOSCO ROU ag oss dae «ee 
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my contribution to the 1940-41 SUSTAINING FUND. 
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Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
teduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


FALL TERM OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 12 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


Wee Nancy’s proud grandfather often 
boasted he had never heard Nancy cry. 

One day when he was at her home, but 
out of doors, Nancy began to cry. 

Her mother, trying to pacify her, said: 
“Oh, Nancy, Grandpa has never heard you 
ery.” 

Nancy’s reaction was not just what her 
mother expected. 

She said: 

“Open the door!’’—Exchange. 

* ES 

A little girl was taken to the Zoo by her 
father. They stood before the lion’s cage, 
and her father explained how strong and 
fierce lions are and how in the wilds they 
attack and devour human beings. She 
looked at them thoughtfully, and then she 
said: ‘‘Daddy, if one of them got out of its 
cage and ate you up, what number bus 
would I have to take to get home?’— 
Methodist Recorder. 

* a 

“Your references are good. I'll try 
you,” said the farmer to a lad who applied 
for a job in the poultry yard. 

“Ts there any chance to rise, sir?” the 
boy asked. 

“Yes,” said the farmer, “‘a grand chance. 
We rise at four o’clock every morning!’’— 
Boston Globe. 

* * 

Stubblefield: ‘“‘My dear, I’ve just finished 
reading a book on ‘The Wonders of Na- 
ture.’ It is a remarkable work; it makes 
me think how insignificant man is.” 

Mrs. Stubblefield: ‘Huh! A woman 
does not have to wade through 500 pages to 
discover that.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Look here, waiter, my lobster is with- 
outa claw. How is that?” 

‘Well, sir, they are so fresh that they 
fight with each other in the kitchen.” 

“Take this one away, and bring me one 
of the winners.’ —Exchange. 

* * 

He: ‘‘An odd thing happened to me last 
night. I dreamed I proposed marriage to 
you. What is that a sign of?” 

She: “It’s a sign that you have more 
sense when you're asleep than when you’re 
awake.”’—E xchange. 

* 

“What,” asked the church-school teach- 
er, “‘is the lesson to be learned from the 
parable of the Wise Virgins?” “That we 
should always be on the lookout for a 
bridegroom,” answered the class—Metho- 
dist Recorder. 

* Ey 

He (at phone, not understanding her): 
“Will you speak a little louder? I don’t 
get you.” 

She: ‘‘That’s it exactly; our engagement 
is off.” —E xchange. 

: * * 

“What do you mean by saying that 
Henry is a three-letter man?” 

“Oh, he’s always giving his friends 
I. O. U.’s.”,—Christian Science Monitor. 
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EDITORIAL ROOMS 


The Christian Advocate 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Harold Paul Sloan, Editor 


Your attention is directed to the enclosed 
clipping from The Christian Advocate of 
August 22nd, 1940 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE NATURE OF EVIL. 
By Clarence R. Skinner. (Universalist Publishing 
Co., Boston. Price, $1.) 


Disturbed by the apparent growth of evil in the 
world, Dr. Skinner has undertaken to see whether evil 
is inevitable, whether the forces of evil are growing, what 
hope there is for the future, what steps we may take to 
stamp out evil. His first chapter is a résumé of certain 
approaches to the problem which he criticizes—Barthian- 
ism, nihilism, Christian Science, Freudianism, and en- 
vironmentalism. In his second, he examines what we 
know about human nature, to see whether man is moral 
or amoral. 

When he examines the nature of evil in the third 
chapter, he concludes that evil is positive, powerful, 
and permanent. But he adds “‘the good is likewise posi- 
tive, constructive, powerful, and, moreover, basic.” 
Dr. Skinner devotes a section to the results of evil, and 
another to the physical, biological, psychological, and 
social reasons why evil exists. 

Can evil be overcome? Dr. Skinner is hopeful. 
“If man has always been confronted with problems, it is 
also true that he has steadfastly set his mind toward 
their solution.”” He strengthens his point by an exami- 
nation of concrete physical, biological, psychological, and 
social problems which man has conquered. 

In the last chapter, a sermon on the text, ‘“‘All Things 
Work Together for Good,’ Dr. Skinner says: “To see 
the world as a meaningless heap of accidental atoms robs 
it of all significance. To see it as a system in which all 
things have their place gives us a clue to many meanings. 
From the point of view of the individual who suffers, 
evil is often inexplicable. . . . Yet sometimes... . the 
problem looks entirely different when seen from the view- 
point of the universal.” 


